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THANKS. 

During the past month an addition of 300 subscri- 
bers has been made to our list, by the Teachers of 
the Public Schools of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, and the members of the Conemaugh Teach- 
ers’ Institute; without reckoning accessions from 
other sources. Another such lift would render the 
income of the Journal equal to its actual expenses.— 
To those who have thus manifested their approba- 
tion, our warmest thanks are due, and are presented. 
But though no effort of ours shall be withheld to ren- 
der the Journal worthy of their confidence, yet it is 
in their power to confer even a greater favor than 
subscription. It is, that they shall become contribu- 
tors to its pages, and thus increase its usefulness, 
variety, and interest. Will they not aid us in this 
matter also, and thus benefit not only us but our 
readers ? 





Errors anp Detay: The Oct. No. had several 
typographical errors, especially in editorial articles, 
and the publication was delayed two weeks beyond the 
usual time. The State Fair had something to do with 
both these short-comings; and now a delay in ob- 
taining the proper kind of paper has kept back the 
present number nearly two weeks; but as the same 
causes will not, probably, soon operate again, the 
same ill effects will not soon be repeated, 





Errata: In Seymour Preston’s Address in the 
Oct. No., Page 219, column 2, line 30 from top, 
“thirsting” should be trusting: same page and 
column and line 11 from bottom, “now” should be 
room. 





Strate Convention: A general desire secms to 
be felt for the holding of a State Educational Con- 
vention during the coming winter, and several Edu- 
cational Societies have already moved in the matter. 
“ The Philadelphia Association of Principals of Pub- 
lic Schools,” as will be seen by their proceedings in 
another page, invite correspondence on this subject. 
The Lancaster County Educational Association at its 
meeting in Strasburg appointed a number of delegates. 
We hope the friends of the cause will act at once, 
and that a suitable time and place may be agreed 
on, so that ample notice can be given, and every 
county be represented. Let us have such a turn out, 
as shall command respect and attention. 





EpvucationaL Socretires: Much of the Journal 
this month is occupied by the proceedings of these 
bodies, and especially of Teachers’ Institutes.— 
These not only manifest the growing interest in 
matters pertaining to education, but wil! be found in- 
structive to all contemplating the organization of 
similar institutions. 





Teacners’ Institute 1v Lancaster Counry:— 
Our County Educational Association, at its meeting 
in Strasburg this month, adopted measures for the 
holding of a Teachers’ Institute in the city of Lancas- 
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ter in the latter part of January, as will be seen by 
Now is the 





the resolutions under the proper head. 
time for effort. Let us lead in the East, though we 
must only follow the West, in this self-improving de- 
partment. 

Sritu ruey come: The Teachers of Blair county 
met at Altoona on the 20th inst., and it is presumed 
formed a County Society: and those of Chester are 
This will 


be the second meeting in that county since the large 


to meet at Kennett Square on the 27th. 


out-pouring at Oxford on the 28th of October. So 
we go. 

Decisions OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT: This 
officer has lately published a pamphlet containing his 
decisions on points of Common School Law, with 
forms for school contracts and other instruments at- 
tached. This will be of great use to Directors and 
others. Some of the decisions, not heretofore pub- 
lished in the Journal, will be found in this number, 
and the whole will be published. 


To Corresponpents: Hereafter no communica- 
tions can be admitted unless the names of the writers 
be given to the editor; and we would greatly prefer 
that the names be also given tothe public. This 
would add much to the currency of the communica- 
tions. Correspondents are also requested to write 
only’on one side of the sheet, and to write plainly. 
This last rule is indispensable in the case of arith- 
metical or mathematical communications. — 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Until recently we had a very indefinite idea of the 
sature of these institutions; but an attendance at the 
Conemaugh Institute, at Blairsville, Indiana county, 
has opened our eyes to their true character. Theas- 
sembling of over one hundred Teachers and their re- 
maining together during five days, merely for the 
formation of acquaintance with each other as Teach- 
ers and for consultatior, would of itself be invaluable. 
But when this number of intelligent, ardent, young 
Teachers were seen, day after day, during the time 
just named, submitting themselves to instruction wit! 
all the simplicity of little children, yet all the noble 
ardor of devotees to science, the spectacle assumed a 
cegree of moral beauty not often witnessed, and pre- 
sented te the reflecting mind the Teachers’ Institute 
in its true light. It is, in fact, the very agency fitted 
to the educational wants of Pennsylvania in the pre- 
sent emergency. Among its advantages may be 

named : 

The association of the Teachers inthe same coun- 
ty. with each other: The common schoo] system has 
bea n in operation among us nearly eighteen years, 
and yet the Teachers employed in the same county 
kney 7 nothing of each other as a class; never have 
met together for mutual improvement and encourage- 





ment; and derive no support or confidence from each 
other’s advice, experience or countenance. This 
should not be; and the Teachers’ Institute is the 
very means for remedying the evil. 

The formation of professional character: While 
Teachers stand, as they have hitherto stood, isolated 
from each other, and take no means to create a pro- 
fessional character, and elevate that profession to an 
equality with the other learned professions, the world 
will not do this work for them. But when they as- 
sert their proper rank, by showing themselves annu- 
ally at their Institutes in their proper professional 
capacity, that rank will be at once conceded ; for it 
is not only just to them, but to the interest of the com- 
munity, that it should be so. 


The acquisition of knowledge in the art of Teach- 
ing: It isastonishing what an amount of knowledge 
on this subject can be imparted in a week, by two or 
three intelligent Instructors, when the pupils are 
themselves Teachers, and receive precisely the kind 
of light which their own experience had shown to be 
essential to them. No precept—no word—no hint— 
dropped into such minds, can fail of fruit. 

The acquisition of knowledge in the sciences 
taught in the schools, also, is very considerable, and 
for the same reason. Unlike children, who are either 
unaware or careless of their own ignorance, the stu- 
dent-Teacher, having discovered by woful experience 
that ignorance, gathers up and retains every word 
of instruction, and adds it to his never-dying fund of 
knowledge: Thus becoming, in the Institute, not 
onlya better but a more learned Instructor. 

The power of mental analysis, too, exhibited by 
the Institute Instructors, opens up a new field to the 
young Teacher, and gives him the means of cultiva- 
ting it with vastly increased advantage. Even one 
able example of the mode of driving back book-rules 
to the unalterable principles of truth on which they 
rest, would put him on the trace of this invaluable 
process. But when he witnesses all the sciences 
usually taught by him, subjected, during a whole 
week, to this mode of investigation and test, he has 
gone, before he is aware of it, very far in the acqui- 
sition of a habit of analysis, which will shape and 
elevate his whole future professional career. 

These are some of the advantages of this admirable 
institution, and the list might easily be extended did 
space allow. 

The positive disadvantages, so far as we can at 
present judge, are none, though there are certainly 
possible dangers to be avoid. Two of these are ob- 
vious ; 

One is, that, like the office of County Superinten- 
dent some years since in the State of New Yo-k, 
Institutes may, to their own injury, be perverted 





from their legitimate object by book agents. 
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The other is, that the unsuspecting confidence of 
the members of the Institute may serve to introduce 
and propagate some new and doubtful theory in edu- 
cation, or fancied improvement in science or letters. 

As Teachers value the Institute and regard their 
own welfare, both these dangers should be avoided. 





PHONETICS. 
[Concluded from page 199.] 

The advocates of that system of mental culture 
which exclusively claims to make thinkers, and in 
making thinkers to subject the mind only toan agree- 
able course of exercise—for it cannot be called Jabor 
—commit two radical errors. One arises from the 
want of a due consideration of the progress and con- 
dition of the pupil’s mind, when first subjected to the 
regular discipline of the school. The other mani- 
fests an equal disregard for the true object of that 
mental culture, which is commonly called education, 

In assuming to be the mental disciplinarians who 
make thinkers, they impliedly assert not only that 
others do not produce the same result, but they them- 
selves first commence this great process: in both of 
which points they assume too much. What is the 
condition of a boy or girl five years old, ignorant 
even of the alphabet, and the child of parents pos- 
sessing intelligence only of the medium standard, 
when first sent to school? Will any thinking teach- 
er, on taking charge of such a mind, assert that it 
has never thought, or that it has acquired nothing or 
even little? We apprehend not. We go further, 
and say that such a mind, though it may neither have 
thought to the best advantage, nor acquired all or 
the best kind of knowledge it might have done un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, yet that its 
whole life has not only been one of thought in pro- 
portion to its powers, but that it has actually, in those 
five first years, acquired and stored up more of real 
knowledge than it ever will, in any like period of its 
earthly career. 

To exhibit, at one view, the amount of thinking 
done and of knowledge acquired by such a child, it is 
only necessary to contrast its intellectual rank with 
that of one of the “ wild children ” of Europe, or of 
the “ wolf children” as they are called, of India.— 
Instances of both are well authenticated, in which 
individuals, even of twice the supposed age, have 
emerged “from the forests where they had been 
lost fora series of years, fallen back, not into the 
moral condition of savages, but of wild beasts, with 
the sentiments and even the instincts of their kind 
obliterated forever.” Such a comparison will, we 
: pprehend, exhibit a wider difference between the 
m nds thus contrasted, than that which exists, even 
in thinking, between the child first spoken of and his 
school teacher. 





We wish not to be understood as opposed to the 
full and timely cultivation of the thinking faculties. 
On the contrary, we are perhaps as strongly in favor 
of it as the most strenuous of the new school; with 
this difference, however, tha twe should not, probably, 
exclusively commence this department of men- 
tal culture so early in the school as they, but should 
insist upon its due share of cultivation for each of 
the faculties of the mind. The disregard of these 
two conditions, has, we more than suspect, ruined 
many a promising intellect, and brought imbecility 
and death into numerous families. 


Let not the new school of Teachers, then, say that 
they alone make thinkers, or that they give the pow- 
er of thought where it did not exist before. On the 
contrary let them be held responsible for their own 
want of thought, in urging beyond the safe speed it 
had already acquired, that delicate and complex ma- 
chine committed to their care, and which may not be 
over accelerated without the utmost risk. 

The disregard which this same system manifests 
for the true end of education is even more reprehen- 
sible. 

God has placed us in this probationary state to la- 
bor and prepare for another. To the vast majority, 
the performance of nine-tenths of the indispensable du- 
ties of life is a toil and not a pleasure. Even to the 
best regulated minds and purest consciences, probably 
one half of these duties are of the same class. How 
unsound, then—how destructive of the future useful- 
ness of the individual and of his happiness even in 
this world—is that system of education which has 
for its foundation the principle, that you must never 
disgust the learner with dry and uninteresting tasks 
—that you must always interest and win him on by 
the pleasure he feels in the very act of learning— 
learning being the great and almost the only duty of 
his school life! We can conceive of nomore useless 
person than one brought up in this way ; for he is one 
taught to do nothing except that which confers pleas- 


ure in the performance, and therefore self indulgent 


and self willed to the highest degree. Nor could 
there be a more wretched community than one made 
up of such “ self-pleasers.” 

But the other inevitable result of this system is 
even more injurious. What we allude to is this: If 
nothing is to be taught except that which can be 
made to afford pleasure in the acquisition, of course 
nothing that is not perfectly comprehensible by the 
learner at the time he learns it, ought to be taught. 
This is not only a fair inference from the position it- 
self, but is openly asserted by many. 

Now this is the very foundation principle of filial 
disobedience, social insubordination, and religious in- 
fidelity. Because: For the interest and convenience 
of the parent, the child must perform numerous acts, 
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the nature and object of which he does not under- 
stand, and the performance of which is anything but 
pleasant. This is not only the right of the parent, 
but its performance is a wholesome. lesson to the 
child in that habit of submission to imperative cir- 
cumstances, without which life would be a never- 
ending contest and a constantly recurring defeat.— 
In the same way the adult member of society is fre- 
quently overruled in his plans by causes which he 
cannot comprehend, compelled to submit to laws 
whose propriety or necessity he is not prepared to ad- 
mit, and bound in a chain of social relations, which, 
without this stern teaching, would be galling in the 
extreme. Finally, if the mind be impressed with 
the fundamental element that it is to take nothing for 
granted, believe nothing that it cannot comprehend, 
and, in a word, submit to no authoritative teaching, 
then is it at once landed in a state of religious infi- 
delity ; for, as a matter of course, the portions of the 
Christian system not comprehensible by human intel- 
lect, will, in such a mind, discredit and reject the 
whole. 

These are grave consequences to educe from a 
mere proposed change in the alphabet; but when 
that change is examined, not merely in its own na- 
ture and consequence, but as the portion of a radical 
alteration in our whole system of letters and learn- 
ing, we can take no other view of it: the object of the 
whole being to put pleasure in the stead of labor, and 
to substitute self-evident convictions in all things for 
wholesome reliance upon authority. 

Let us now look more closely into the mental éon- 
dition and wants of the child before alluded to, on en- 
tering school, or rather his school course. Consider- 
ing the point from which the infant started, which 
with respect to nearly all the mental faculties may 
be called zero, he has made astonishing progress,— 
Memory is perhaps the only exception, seeming to 
exist ready made and perfect in every person of ordi- 
nary capabilities; to have been conferred in this state 
of perfection for the development and use of the oth- 
ers; and actually to require no aid, at the hands of 
the mental trainer, except such degree of exercise as 
shall prevent its deterioration by disuse. This whole 
complex, but orderly and beautiful, machine comes 
into the charge of him who isto apply it to higher 
uses, neither untried, as has been shown and need 
not be repeated, nor unaccustomed to difficulties. He 
who assumes the absence of this latter kind of diszi- 
pline is mistaken; and, if he shape his system of 
training to this supposed inability to encounter diffi- 
culties, he will thoughtlessly destroy one of the most 
valuable among the acquired powers of the mind 
committed to his care. 

Of the thousand questions which the infantile mind 
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what proportion are, even by the most intelligent and 
inxious parents, answered to the full satisfaction of 
that mind? Every one knows how large is the pro- 
portion that are not. What, for instance, is the com- 
mon plirase “he Good Man,” so generally employed 
to bring down to the child’s comprehension the idea 
of Deity, butan acknowledgement that there is a large 
class of ideas beyond the child’s mental powers to 
deal with! And what does the child itself learn 
from this? Why, one of the most uscful lessons 
within the whole scope of its experience ; viz: that 
there are things and ideas in existence beyond the ut- 
most stretch of its comprehension ; which it must take 
on the credit of others; and for the ability to under- 
stand which it must wait in patience. 

And yet Phoneticiins and modern theorists of the 
same Class, tell us that we must not present any idea 
tothe pupils mind that cannot be made perfectly 
plain; that we must ask him to take nothing for 
granted; that his progress in knowledge must be 
me unbroken transition from delight to delight; and, 
ibove all, that we must not shock his veneration for 
eternal Truth by teachihg him, for instance, that a 
has sometimes one soun] and sometimes another !— 
These rules an] principles are, no doubt, beautiful 
and promising in theory; but, when reduced to prac- 
tice, they wi.l be found to conflict, not only with the 
child’sactual condition, which is one of almost utter and 
actual dependence on authoritative teaching, but for- 
tunately, or rather, providentially, with hisown sense 
of that condition, the most prominent feeling of 





which is one of unbounded credulity towards his 
teacher. 

This being the young pupil’s condition, what are 
Why, in a word, that the same system 
of training which God, by the nature of things iu the 
family, has commenced, shall be continued. In other 
words, that all the traits and habits necessary to the 
formation of an useful character shall be strengthen- 
ed; that all the faculties of the mind shall be equally 
and especially that the 


his wants? 


cultivated and exercised: 
master faculty of his time of life—that which is given 
to supply the others with materials for their action— 
that which needs nothing but work—shall not be 
overlooked nor left towither in idleness, and by its 
decay distort the symmetry of the intellectual char- 
acter. 

Now which study will best afford this desirable 
mental discipline at the age in question? Arithme- 
tic will not, for it is then beyond the child’s power. 
Grammar will not, for both its arbitrary rules and 
supposed philosophical principles are also beyond his 
grasp. Geography, with the difficulties of the 
earth’s shape and motion, its arbitrary circles and 
lines, and its very vastness, is of the same class — 





puts forth in its voluntary quest after knowledge, 


Writing will not do; for though the imitative pow- 
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ers of childhood may soon master the forms of the 
letters, yet the want of a knowledge of their powers 
and uses, must render the acquisition of little mental 
benefit. We are brought, then, to the use of the al- 
phabet in Reading; and that this is the proper place 
of beginning is not only settled by all experience, but 
by the fact that the knowledge of this art unlocks all 
other knowledge. 

When we examine this art and the alphabet which 
constitutes its elements, closely, from the point now 
reached, we are struck by its surprising adaptedness 
to the mind-wants of the child. There is, in the re- 
lation between that alphabet and the various words 
to be represented by it, just enough of obviousness to 
indicate its uses to the learner and no more; and 
there is that degree of difficulty in the application of it, 
which is requisite to task the memory and the powers of 
discrimination to the point of the highest utility asa 
mental exercise: While conviction that those diffi- 
culties must necessarily be overcome before higher 
advancements in learning can be made, constantly 
stimulates the efforts of the pupil in the hand of the 
judicious instructor. 

From this brief statement of its benefits, we of 
course exclude the abuses of the alphabet inflicted 
by most of the spelling books heretofore and now in 
use. Neither do we defend the modes of imparting 
the knowledge of it, adopted by most teachers: The 
abuse of a thing forming no fair argument against its 
legitimate use. But we do contend, that, rightly 
taught and its inherent difficulties fairly improved 
and made instrumental to mental development, there 
is no exercise to which the child’s faculties can be 
put, at the age when the alphabet and its uses in or- 
thography should be learned, so well calculated to 
strengthen all the faculties of that mind. 

Further, if it be true that the encountering of these 
or similar difficulties is requisite to mental develop- 
ment at this period, then it would seem equally true 
that the substitution of phonotypy for our present al- 
phabet, would be an injury. By this substitution we 
mean what we say,and what phoneticians themselves 
really mean, viz: the entire displacement of the one 
by the other ; and we put out of view altogether the 
ruse now resorted to, of only introducing the phonetic 
as a means of teaching the present alphabet and sys- 
tem of spelling. 

That the phonetic alphabet is calculated to afford 
none or very little of the strengthening exercise in 
its acquisition and application, which is conferred by 
the present, must be obvious to all, and is, in fact, one 
and the main one of the reasons urged by its advocates 
for its adoption. By asserting, as they. do, that to 
“learn this alphabet is to learn to read,” they assert 
the propriety of dispensing with all the intervening 
labor and difficulties of the old alphabet, and settle 





concerned. 

There is no doubt of this fact, on which they so 
much plume themselves, but which forms the very 
substance of our objection, One single act of the 
memory, viz: that of connecting the one sound of 
each letter with its form, constituting in itself not on- 
ly the full knowledge of the letter, but, with very 
little exercise, the mastery also of the whole of orthog- 
raphy and of reading. 

Now here is a vast leap from the beginding to the 
end, at one bound. From the mere act of memorising 
the names of the letters, the pupil, without any drill- 
ing in the various sounds of the same letters—in si- 
lent letters—in diphthongal and final vowel changes— 
in the modifications produced by the putting together 
of syllables into words—passcs at once to the mental 
contact with words in sentences, or printed ideas: 
Whether his mind has been duly prepared for and 
can bear this contact, may well admit of question.— 
Certain it is, however, that it should not be ventured 
on until the ill effects of the former mode, and the 
safety as well as necessity of the one proposed, be 
made apparent or at least probable. 


We think that neither has been nor can be done. 
That the old alphabet, with all its superadded and in- 
herent difficulties, has formed the first step in the 
school education of as strong and as clear thinkers, 
as the world may ever again hope to see, it is sup- 
posed will not be questioned. That it has formed the 
insuperable obstacle to the education of any, though 
often asserted, has not been proved, and is an asser- 
tion which we in totodeny. That the English lan- 
guage, with this same difficulty hanging over it for 
many centuries,has made as much progress,and has had 
as much agency in the civilization of the world as 
could reasonably be expected from it—and we are 
among those who believe that there is a close relation 
between the intellectual rank of a people and their 
language—we also assert. It is no’ easy, then, to es- 
tablish the necessity of this radical change ; while the 
danger of the change to the national mind and char- 
acter are, at least, probable. 

We are opposed, then, to the displacement of our 
present by the phonotypic alphabet, as unnecessary ; 
as injurious; and as forming a part of the prevailing 
modern desire for change without reference to the 
value of that which is to be dispensed with, or to 
injurious consequences which rarely become visible 
or appreciated till after the evil producing them has 
been perpetrated. In a word, on this point, we are, 
notwithstanding the odium which this rapid genera- 
tion attaches to the word, strictly conservative, tho’ 
in most matters connected with education, we are 
generally found in the front rank of those who go 
farthest for improvement. But here, as we believe 
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that change would be any thing but improvement, 
we shall do our utmost to hold fast to that which we 
know to be good, no matter what array of high names 
or of specious arguments may be shown in opposition. 

“There is no royal road to learning ;” and it is 
well it isso. The acquisition of those “habits of 
firm and incumbent application—of gaining the art of 
controlling, directing and concentrating the powers 
of mind for earnest investigation—is far more essen- 
tial than even that learning which is the primary ob- 


’ The prince who was carried daily in 


ject of study.’ 
his palanquin to the mountain top, for the benefit of 
its pure air, had the same landscape before him as the 
intelligentshepherd whose own limbs bore him thith- 
er. But it is more than probable that there was as 
much difference between their enjoyment of the pros- 
peet, as there undoubtably was between their physi- 
cal health and vigor, Still the prospect was the same 
before both, whether carried by others or borne by 
their own efforts to behold it, The difference was 
only in the training and exereise which preceeded and 


graduated their enyjos ment, 
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Common Sehool Statistics, Ne, 


DANVILLE SCHOOLS, 

[The following communication mad proceed ings ex 
hibit a etate of aflhire alike creditable to the Dires 
tora, Teachers and eitizens of Danville, and prone 
ing of great benefit to ite rising generation, We 
love to chronicle the names of all concerned in such 
a glorious move, 

The able address of the Rev. Mr. Yeomans, allud 
ed to by our correspondent, will be found at the end 
of this number,and will amply pay fora perusal. We 
look for and shall publish the promised views of the 
sime sound mind on * the qualification of Teachers.” 
—Ep.| 


Tuomas H. Burrowes, Esq.: In fulfilment of a 


promise made some time ago, [ will give you a brief 


sketch of the condition of our Public Sc'iools. The 
District, of which what is now the borough of Dan- 
ville, then formed a part, was among the first to adopt 
the Common School System, and it has been kept in 
operation every year tothe present time. Its history, 
however, from that time, has nothing in it peculiar. 
The old plan of erecting a single school house in 
each sub-district, and making all the schools of equal 
grade, was adopted by the Directors with the system, 
and until very recently, continued to form tie plan 
of the district. The old system of seating, and in- 
ternal arrangements of the school houses, was also 
adopted and rigidly adhered to; and in external ap- 
pearance and propriety of location, we were certain- 
ly not in advance of our neighbors. The crowded 
houses, the number and variety of studies which 





each Teacher was required to superintend, the 
want of internal conveniences and comforts in the 
school rooms—~—all tended to retard the progress of 
pupils, and hence complaints of the inefficiency of 
the system, and abuse of Diretors and Teachers 
were every where heard ; and but few could be found 
who were willing to give themselves the trouble to en- 
quire into the cause of these evils, or to suggest 
a remedy: 

Thus it was: but Ido not intend to give you a 
history of their past, but a sketch of their present 
condition. 

Within the limits of the borough of Danville, 
there are now ten public Schools, under the charge 
of eleven Teachers. The present number of schol- 
ars in attendance is about 575, which will soon be 
increased to over 600, ‘Two of the above are single 
schools, located in extreme parts of the borough,toac- 
commodate those who would find it inconvenient to 
send scholars to a more central location, The other 
eight schools oceupy two buildings, containing four 
w?hool rooms each, In these buildings, the sehools 
are Classified, so that in one of these houses we have 
three grades of schools, and in the other, four, By 
this arrangement we find that we can reduee the 
number of studies ia exch room to nearly or quite 
one half of the number required on the old ayatem, 
and thus enable the Tenehera to devote double the 
tine to eneh partie ilar elas, One of theae houses, 
Which lias just been completed, isa large, two story 
briek building, With a basement room fitted up for the 
primary school, The upper room in this building, is 
by way of distinction, called the High school, and 
into this, all the more advanced scholars from the 
whole borough are admitted. This plan we conceive 
will relieve the teachers of the other schools, who 
have generally been required to devote a large por- 
tion of their time to a few advanced scholars, to the 
great injury of the mass. This building, both in ex- 
ternal appearance and in internal arrangements and 
conveniences, approaches much nearer whata school 
house should be, than any thing of the kind we have 
hitherto had—And we hope that this first step at im- 
provement may lead to still greater :—that parents, 
and others interested in the education of the young, 
may be induced to reflect more upon the importance 
of comfortable and pleasant school rooms for their 
children, as well as the other conveniences, such as 
apparatus &c., essential to their improvement. 

Prior to the opening of the schools for this season, 
the Directors invited the citizens to hold a public 
meeting in the High school room, and dedicate the 
newly erected building. 

The meeting was addressed on this occasion by 
the Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D. D. a copy of whose able 
and appropriate address, I also send you, with a 
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copy of the proceedings of the meeting. Rev. R. O. 
Page being called upon, also addressed the meeting 
in a very able, interesting, and appropriate manner. 

The spirit manifested on this occasion, gave evi- 
dence that an interest in the subject of Common 
Schools, has been awakened in the public mind, 
which it is hoped will be productive of good results. 
At the close of the meeting, a committee, consisting 
of the four male Teachers of this borough, was ap- 
pointed to draft a Constitution, and take other neces- 
sary measures for the formation of a Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

One additional proof of the interest and hopes 
which have been elicited, I will mention. Since the 
opening of our schools this season, we find in them 
many children who have heretofore attended only 
private or select schools, The parents of such have 
been induced to believe that the public schools can 
be made efficient; and that the recent improved ar- 
rangements evince a disposition, on the part of the 
Directors, to make them what they were designed 
to be-—Public Schools for the education of all, It is 
to be hoped that in this they will not be disappointed, 
and that they will lend their ald and influence to as- 
viet in elevating the character of these institutions, 
My aketoh hae already exeoeded the intended limita, 

If in any thing that has been done here you see 
the epirit of progress manifesting itaelf, rest assured 
that your valuable Journal has not been without its 
influence in aiding to bring about these resulta, 

L. 

Danville, Montour co,, October 26, 1852, 





Since writing the above, the Teachers of Danville 
have organized a Teachers’ Association of the Bor- 
ough of Danville, and elected the following Officers, 
viz: 

President—Paul Leidy, 
Vice President—Horace Curtis, 
Recording Secretary—Isaac Huff, 
Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Johnston, 
Treasurer—W illiam Morgan. 
LIST OF TEACHERS. 
Male—Isaac Huff, Female—Mary Hughes, 
J. T. Gearhart, Jane C. Hartman, 
Horace Curtis, Elizabeth Hall, 
Wm. W. Hughes, Mary Hartman. 


Wrexaville Leacock, 


Mary A. Wiley, 
Elizabeth Wilson. 


Directors :—Wnm. Morgan, John T, Heath, John 


Ware, James Woodside, Paul Leidy, one vacancy. 





The folowing are the proceedings from the Dan- 


ville Intelligencer, referred to by “L”: 
OPENING OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 





organized by appointing Wm. H. Magill, M. D., 
President, John Foley and B. W. Pratt, Vice Presi- 
dents, and Wm. C. Johnston, Secretary. 

On motion, the meeting was addressed by Rev. J. 
W. Yeomans, D. D., and Rev. R. O. Page. 

On motion, Resolved, That the four male Teach- 
ers in the Borough of Danville, be a committee to 
prepare a Constitution for the organization of a Teach- 
ers association, for the county of Montour, and that 
the co-operation of Teachers throughout the county 
be solicited ; and that they report at the next meeting. 
On motion, The Directors of Common Schools 
were appointed a committee to procure the address of 
Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D. D. for publication. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimous! y: 
Resolved, That this meeting cordia]ly approve of 
the energy and enterprize displayed by the School 
Directors, in their well directed efforts to improve the 
Buildings and Rooms in this School District, for the 
use of the public Schools, 

On motion, adjourned to meet at the call of the 
School Directors, and Teachers’ association, and that 
the Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D, D,, and Rev, R, O, 
Page, be requested to continue their remarks on the 
subject of education,and common schools, at the next 


meeting, 





Fducational Societies, 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF PRINCI. 
PALS OF PUBLIC SCITOOLS, 
Hon, Tho. 11, Burrowes, Editor of the Pennayloanta 

School Journal: 

Dean Sie—Your highly valuable Periodical has 
met with general favor among the teachers of Phila- 
delphia, a large proportion of whom have already be- 
come subscribers to it. It is calculated, from its high 
tone and extensive influence, to become a powerful 
auxiliary in awakening the friends of education toa 
sense of the importance of the common school sys- 
tem: and in leading teachers to form a just concep- 
tion of the dignity and responsibility of their office. 

The Teachers of Philadeljhia have not been be- 
hind their brethren in other parts of the state, in form- 
ing associations for their mutual improvement and 
the furtherance of the great cause in which they are 
engaged. In September, 1850, the Principals of the 
several schools in the city and county met and organ- 
ized themselves into an association, adopting for their 
government the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Articis 1— Title and Object.—This Association 

shall be styled the “ Philadelphia Association of the 


Principals of Public Schools,” and shal! have for its 
object the improvement of Public Schools, and other 
means of popular education. 

Arr. u—Members.—This Association shall be 
composed of the Male Principals of the Public 


Pursuant to notice, the citizens of Danville, as- Schools of the First School District of Pennsylvania, 
sembled at the new School House, in the Borough of who shall be elected by the members of the Associa- 





Danville, on Thursday evening, October 14th, and | tion, and who shall sign this Constitution. 
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Art. 111— Officers.—The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President, Vice President, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, with such powers and duties respectively 
as their several designations imply. 

Art. 1v—Meetings—The Association shall meet 
on the first Saturday in each month, August except- 
ed, at 10 o’clock, A. M. for the transaction of busi- 
ness. n 

Special meetings shall be called by the President 
at the request of five members. 

The election of officers shall take place annually, 
im September. 

Art. v—Alteration.—The Constitution may be al- 
tered, at the stated meeting in September, by a ma- 
jority of the members present; and any regulation, 
not inconsistent with its provisions, may be adopted 
at any meeting. 

Art. vi.—This Association may examine and dis- 
euss the merits of any work; but shall not pass any 
resolution recommending the work of any author, 


nor shall the officers use their official signatures out of 


the Association. 

The officers of the Association at prescnt, are as 
follows : 

President, John H. Brown; Vice President, Wm. 
Roberts ; Recording Secretary, John Joyce ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James G. Barnwell; Treasurer, 
Zephaniah Hopper. 

Novemser 6, 1852. 

At the meeting of the Association held to-day, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
the Corresponding Secretary instructed to forward 
to you a copy for publication : 

Resolved, That the Association is in favor of hold- 
ing a Teachers’ Convention, at an early day, for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of Common School 
Education in Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That correspondence be solicited from 
the several Associations throughout the State, upon 
the propriety of carrying the above resolution into 
effect. 

In pursuance of the second resolution I may say 
that I hope the opinions of the different Associations 
of Teachers will be fully expressed upon the subject 
alluded to; communications may be addressed to my 
residence, No. 11, North 10th st., Philadelphia. 

I am Sir, yours respectfully, 
James G. BarRnweELL, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Philadelphia As- 

sociation of Principals of Public Schools. 





Proposed Teachers’ Institute in Lancaster Co. 
The following preamble and resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted by the Lancaster County Educa- 
tional Association, at its late meeting in Strasburg: 
Whereas, In the absence of State Normal Schools 
for the preparation of Teachers for the schools of the 
State, experience has shown that Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes are the best means within our own reach for 
mutual improvement: And "Whereas, It becomes 
the Teachers of Lancaster county, the common 
schools of which now number about four hundred, to 





lead Eastern Pennsylvania in this measure of self. 

improvement. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association will resolve itself 
into a County Teachers’ Institute at and during its 
next meeting in January, and hereby cordially and 
earnestly invites all Teachers in the county of 
Lancaster, of every grade of school, to join us on 
that occasion and become members. 

Resolved, That the proposed Institute shall be held 
in the city of Lancaster, shall commence at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., on the fourth Monday, in January 1853 ; and 
shal] continue in session till the following Saturday, 

Resolved, That the Boards of Directors of the va- 
rious districts in the county, are respectfully request- 
ed to afford their Teachers an opportunity of enjoying 
the benefit of the proposed Institute, by closing their 
schools during its session. 

Resolved, That Tho. H. Burrowes, Amos Row, 
J. P. Wickersham, D. S. Kieffer and J. F. Houston, 
be an Executive Committee whose duty it shall be to 
procure proper Instructors and Lecturers for the In- 
stitute ; provide a suitable hall for its sessions; make 
arrangements for the accommodation of the Teachers 
who shall attend from a distance ; publish a plan of 
the proceedings of the Institute in all the newspa- 
pers of the county ; address Directors and Teachers 
on the subject ; and adopt any other measures they 
may deem necessary to promote its success. 

Resolved, That editors friendly to the project are 
respectfully requested to publish the plan of the In- 
stitute when it shall be perfected ; and to urge upon 
Directors and Teachers the propriety and sound poli- 
cy of the measure. 

Minutes of the Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute. 

BuarrRsvit_eE, Oct. 25, 1852. 

According to the call published in the papers, a 
number of teachers and others met in the Public 
School House. Opened with prayer by Rev. A. M. 
MILLIGAN. 

A temporary organization was effected by appoint- 
ing John M. Barnett, President. 

After the reading of the call, the Committee of 
Invitation, through their Chairman, Geo. S. Mendell, 
reported that Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster ; 
Rev. S. Newbury, of Cleveland, O.; Rev. A. M. Mil- 
ligan, and others of the gentlemen invited as instuc- 
tors and Jecturers, were present. 

J. M. McElroy, from the Committee on organiza- 
tion reported a Constitution and By-Laws, which, 
with some slight amendments, were adopted, as fol- 
lows: 

Eacu succeeding generation of the human family 
should aim and strive both to raise itself in 
the scale of excellence, and also to increase facili- 
ties for more general, more rapid, and yet more lofty 
elevation to be attained by generations following. 
Toward the execution of this noble work, ecucation, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term, is the 
great instrumentality to be employed. This sci- 
ence of sciences, this art of arts, claims from the 
enlightened friends of humanity. attention and en- 
couragement in al] its departments. Here, how- 
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ever, as in everything else, foundation work is of 

ramount importance. No matter how institutions 
of every higher grade may be multiplied, endowed, 
and manned with thorough-bred instructors, sound 
education, incapable of finding a nativity in any of 
these, must slumber on in embryo until, at the po- 
tent call of the proper authority, the cause of 
Common Schools emerges from beneath the waves 
of indifference and neglect, and becomes a new 
Delos to afford it a place of honorable birth. ‘fo 
wake to light and usefulness a region of such essen- 
tial value, and “give it a local habitation,” instead 
of the mere nominal existence it has so long pos- 
sessed, and render it the cradle of true Science, is 
an object well worthy the associated effort of all 
whose arms of affection would enfold their race, 
and with souls of aspiration raise them to the skies. 
The Teachers’ Institute, that wand which with 
more than magic influence, has been wielded for 
a like purpose elsewhere, has at length fallen into 
our hands. Joyfully we gather together from a 
wide extent of country, “‘pueri innuptaecue puellae;” 
eagerly we lay united hands upon it, and expend 
our combined energies in the pleasing endeavor to 
direct it aright. Desiring and hoping soon to see 
the day when every county in the Keystone Stone 
State, and especially each of those counties repre- 
sented in this present convocation, shal] within it- 
self furnish a sufficiency of trained hands for its man- 
agement, we now in the incipience of the move- 
ment in this region organize ourselves temporarily, 
in the centre ofa wider circle, under the designation 
of the Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute. 


CoNSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. The officers of this Institute shall be a 
Principal, Assistant Principal, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

Art. 2. The Assistant Principal, Secretary and 
Treasurer, shall constitute, ex officio, an Executive 
Committe, of which the Secretary shall be chairman. 

Art. 3. The Principal shall preside during the 
session of the Institute, preserve order, and call upon 
the persons appointed to take part in its exercises, at 
the proper time and in the proper order. 

Art. 4. The Assistant Principal shall be associated 
with the Principal in the discharge of lis duties, and 
shall preside in his absence. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse 
all monies belonging to the Institute according to 
the direction of the Business Committee, and report 
to the Institute in writing at the close of each term. 

_ Arr. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceed- 
ings of the Institute, conduct its correspondence, file 
all papers belonging to it, and keep a record of the 
daily attendance of its members. 

_ Arr. 7. The Executive Committee shall provide 
instructors and lecturers for the Institute, prepare and 
publish all notices, and perform such other duties as 
naturally devolve upon an executive committee. 

Arr. 8. Any person may become a member of this 
Institute by signing the constitution. 

Art. 9. Delegates from other Institutes, upon pre- 
senting their credentials, shall be received as corres- 
ponding members. 

Arr. 10. The Institute in its deliberations shall be 
governed by the ordinary rules of other deliberative 

ies, 

Arr. 11. The officers shal] be elected on the first 
day of each regular term, and shall continue in office 
for one year or until their successors are elected. 





Art. 12. The Institute shal] hold an annual ses- 
sion of one week commencing on the Monday 
of October, and the Executive Committee, if request- 
ed by 20 teachers, may call a semi-annual meeting. 

Art. 13. Any article of this Constitution may be 
altered by a vote of two-thirds the members present 
at any regular meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1. The daily sessions of the Institute shall be open- 
ed by reading the Scripture and prayer. 

2. The Principal, upon assuming the duties of his 
office, shall deliver to the Institute a brief address 
containing such suggestions as he may deem suitable 
to the occasion. 

3. At the opening of each Institute the Principal 
shall appoint four persons who shall act, in conjunction 
with himself, as a Business Committee, to decide upon 
the nature, order and duration of the exercises of the 
Institute, which order of exercises the Principal shall 
announce from time to time. 

4. The Principal shal] also appoint five persons to 
act as Committee of Reception and Arrangements, 
who shall see to procuring suitable buildings for eve- 
ning lectures, attend to ringing the Bell at the proper 
time, and also conduct strangers to places of lodging. 


A Committee’ was appointed to obtain the names 
of teachers and others who wished to connect them- 
selves with the Institute. 

Messrs. Mendell, Skiles, and Moore, were appoint- 
ed a committee to select permanent officers for the 
Institute, who reported the following: Principal, 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes ; Assistant Principal, J. M. 
McElroy; Secretary, John M. Barnett; Treasurer, 
Thomas Gormly. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Principal, in taking the chair, returned thanks 
for the honor conferred upon him, and regretted that 
some one better qualified had not been chosen. He 
had come here to learn, not to teach. 

In his end of the State nothing was known practical- 
ly of Teachers’ Institutes, and he was present for the 
purpose of witnessing how they were conducted. The 
Common School system, though it has done much, 
in the last fifteen years has advanced but little, 
as a practical means of teaching. And why 
has it not advanced? Because we have all been 
laboring under a mistake. We have all been calling 
uvon Hercules to help us, but have not been putting 
our own shoulders to the wheel. We have been ask- 
ing the Legislatute to take action for the cause of 
education, but have neglected to take measures for 
forming that public opinion which makes the Legisla- 
ture act. The move must take place with you the 
teachers, and us the people. We must organize 
Teachers’ Institutes and form other associations for 
elevating the standard of education. He was pleased 
to see so large and respectable a meeting here, and 
expected good results from it. Mr. B. adverted to 
the number present compared with those who origi- 
nated the Lancaster County Educational Association, 
and closed with other remarks suitable to the occasion. 

Rev. 8S. Newbury, at the request of the Princ:pal, 
made some general practical remarks in regard to the 
usual manner of conducting Institutes, and the objects 
to be attained by them. 

In accordance with the 3d and 4th By-Laws, the 
Principal appointed R. N. Dick, J. M. McElroy, R. 
E Richards, and T. M. Elder, a Business Committee; 
and J. Parker, A, D. Mathews, J. M. Brainard, J. F. 
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Skiles, and G. 8S. Mendel], a Committee of Arrange- 
ments, 

A recess of ten minutas was taken. On re-assem- 
bling the audience was entertained with remarks by 
Rev. Messrs. Hill, Milligan, and Newbury. The Bu- 
siness Committee reported the order of exercises for 
the evening. On motion, adjourned. 

Evening Session. 

Institute called to order in the Presbyterian Church, 
at 7 o’clock. Opened with prayer by Rev. S. New- 
bury. Address by Rev. A. M. Milligan on the Duties 
of the Christian Ministry in regard to Common 
Schools. After the address, interesting statistics were 
given by a number of teachers, in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. How long is your school open 
annually? 2. Number of scholars in attendance 1— 
3. Wages paid. 4. What books used? 5. What 
length of time have you taught? 6. Is there a black 
board in your school, and do you use it* 7. What is 
your method of teaching penmanship? 8. What are 
your greatest difficulties ? < 


Tvuespay, October 26th. 
Morning Session. 

Institute met at 9 o’clock Opened with reading 
the Scriptures and prayer, by Rev. A. M. Milligan, 
Lecture on Orthography, by D. Parsons, of Wells- 
ville, O. English Grammar, S. Newbury. Recess 
15 minutes. Arithmetic, D. Parsons. Recess 15 
minutes. Reading and Elocution, D. Parsons. 

On motion, a committee of finance be appointed, 
con-isting of three persons, of which the Treasurer 
shall be chairman. Committee, T. S. Gormly, G. 8. 
Mendell, J. A. Ewing. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tenbered to Rev. 


A. M. Milligan for his able address last night 
Institute adjourned. x 


Afternoon Session. 
Institute called to order at2, P. M. Musical exer- 


cises, 30 minutes. Arithmetic, D. Parsons. Recess 
of 5 minutes. English Grammar, 8S. Newbury. Or- 
thography, D. Parsons. Recess 5 minntes. Lecture 
on Penmanship, Rev. 8S. Newbury, Musical Exer- 
cises. Institute adjourned. 


Evening Session. 

Institute met in the Associate Reformed Church, 
at 7 o’clock. Opened with prayer by J. M. McElroy. 
Address on the subject of Bible instruction in Schools, 
by Rev. S. Newbury. On School Government, by 
D. Parsons, followed by some remarks on the same 
subject by S. Newbury. Adjourned. 


— 


Wepnespay, October 27th. * 
Morning Session. 


Institute met. Opened with reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer by Rev. S. Newbury. Musical ex- 
ercises. Lecture on Arithmetic by D. Parsons. At 
the close of it the Institute listened with pleasure 
and interest to Wm. H. Cochran, Esq., of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, in some remarks on Union Schools. Re- 
cess. English Grammar, 8S. Newbury. Fifteen 
minutes were then spent by the Committee of Fi- 
nance in taking subscriptions to bear the expenses of 
the Institute. The Principal appointed J. F. Skiles, 
Treasurer and Chairman of Finance Committee, in- 
stead of T. S. Gormly, absent. Lecture on Reading 
and Elocution, by D. Parsons. Musical exercises by 
Messrs. Parsons and Coe. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Cochran for his interesting address. 





Afternoon Session. 

Institute met fifteen minutes earlier to transact 
miscellaneous business. The following resolution was 
presented by the Business Committee : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
as the organ of State Education in Pennsylvania, jg 
entitled to our encouragement, and that we pledge 
our hearty support and co-operation in extending its 
circulation and usefulness. Unanimously adopted. 

Musical exercises continued by Messrs. Parsons 
and Coe. Arithmetic, D. Parsons, English Gram. 
mar, 8S. Newbury. Recess of 10 minutes. Orthog- 
raphy, D. Parsons. Physiology, Parsons. Musical 
exercises, Adjourned. 

Evening Session, 

Institute met in the Presbyterian Church, at 6, P. 
M. Opened with prayer by Rev. R. Lewis. Address 
by Rev. S. Newbury, on thesubject of Union Schools, 
Address by Thos. E. Morgan, Esq., on “ Claims of 
the Teacher upon Society.” 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to Rey. 
S. Newbury and T. E. Morgan, Esgq., for their able 
addresses. 

On motion a committee of three were appointed to 
revise the minutes for publication. 


Tuurspay, October 28th. 


Morning Session. 

Institute met in Public School House at 9, A. M. 
Devotional exercises by D. Parsons. Musical exer- 
cises. Reading and elocution, D. Parsons. Recess 
of five minutes. English Grammar, 8. Newbury.— 
Recess of five minutes. Arithmetic, D. Parsons.— 
Musical exercises. Adjourned. 


Afternoon Session 

Musical exercises. Orthography, D. Parsons. Re- 
cess. English Grammar, 8S. Newbury. Recess.— 
Arithmetic, D. Parsons. Musical exercises. Ad- 
journed. Evening Session. 

Institute met at 7 o’clock in the Associate Reform- 
ed Church. Prayer by Rev. George Hill. Rev. H. 
M. Hilson being absent on account of illness, Rev. 
S. Newbury occupied the attention of the Institute for 
a short time on topics of educational interest. Lee- 
ture on Physiology by D. Parsons, in illustration of 
his method of teaching his class. Remarks on ven- 
tilation by S. Newbury, followed by D. Parsons with 
some remarks in continuation of his lecture. 

The following resolution was presented by J. M. 
M’Elroy: 

Resolved, That every school house should be sup- 
plied with a black-board, should be provided with 
comfortable seats, be well ventilated and kept clean. 
Children should be sent to school regularly, and sup- 
plied with proper books. Schools should be visited 
frequently by parents and school officers ; and teach- 
ers should be allowed sufficient pecuniary compensa- 
tion to form an inducement for persons to enter and 
remain in the profession. 

After discussion by Messrs. M’Elroy, Newbury, 
Huskinson, T. Steed and Barnett, on motion, parents 
and others were invited to participate in the discus- 
sion. Discussion continued by Rev. Geo. Hill and 
Messrs, T. M. Elder, Mendell, Merrin and Hood—at 
the close of which the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, 

A series of resolutions were presented by the 
chairman of the Business Committee to be acted on 
to-morrow evening. After musical exercises, the 
Institute adjourned. 
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Fripay, October 29th. 


Morning Session. 


Institute met in the Public School House. Devo- 


tional exercises by Rev. S. Newbury. Musical ex- 
ercises, D. Parsons. 
lish Grammar, S. Newbury. 
Arithmetic, D. Parsons. 
journed. 


Recess of four minutes. Eng- 
Recess of 2 minutes. 
Musical exercises. Ad- 


Afternoon Session. 

Institute met. Musical exercises. Lecture in 
answer to miscellaneous questions, D. Parsons. Re- 
cess of five minutes. Lecture on the propriety and 
mode of teaching History in schools, 8S. Newbury.— 
Recess of five minutes. Lecture, miscellaneous, D. 
Parsons. Adjourned. 


Evening Session. 

Institute met at 7 o’clock in the Associate Reform- 
edChurch. Prayer by Rev. H. H. Hervy, Taren- 
tum. Address on the present condition and wants of 
our Common Schools, by Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes. 


On motion, the following resolutions were taken 
up, and after discussion, adopted : 


1. Resolved, That in terminating the first session 
of the Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute, its members 
find even more than their reasonable hope of success 
fufilled. ‘Teachers in larger number than was ex- 
pected have met ; have been benefitted and interest- 
ed, by instruction of the most useful kind; have been 
associated together in a kindly professional fellow- 
ship, and now depart to their several posts, with 
their hands strengthened, their minds elevated and 
improved, and their hearts warmed for the better 
discharge of duty. We can therefore most cordially 
recommend the self-improving agency of similar In- 
stitutes to all fellow teachers in every part of the 
State, and hereby pledge our utmost exertions for 
the continuance of its benefits in this region. 

2. Resolved, That we believe that the small por- 
tion of the funds of the State, necessary to give ex- 
istence and aid to a system of Teachers’ Institutes 
in every county,would be an application of the pub- 
lic money, which, at the present juncture, would 
yield more benefit to our public system of education 
than that of like amount to any other object; and 
accordingly we urge its demand by all citizens de- 
sirous of the perfection of that system, and most ear- 
nestly request its grant by the Legislature. 


3. Resolved, That though much good can be ef- 
fected by Teachers’ Institutes, yet the full prepara- 
tion of the Teacher for the performance of his mo- 
mentous duties, can only be effected by a regular, 
thorough professional system of training. If it be 
true that “the right to punish crime involves the 
duty to educate for the prevention of crime,”’ then it 
must be true that the same right involves the duty 
of providing all the means of education. Of these 
we consider normal schools, founded by the State, 
for the preparation of teachers, as among the most 
necessary and efficient; and therefore we strongly 
advocate their early establishment. 


4. Resolved, That we believe the agency of 
County Superintendents would be highly beneficial, 
and promote the uniformity, efficiency and success 
of our Common Schools in every respect. We ac- 
cordingly approve the proposition to have these of- 
ficers appointed by law. 

5. Resolved, That reason, experience and econo- 
my alike demand the grading of common schools, 
so that pupils of widely different degrees of advance- 





ment may neither be associated in the same class to 
their mutual disadvantage, nor in the care of the 
same teacher to the great waste of his time gnd de- 
crease of efficiency; and that whether these results 
be avoided in towns by the union of several graded 
schools in the same building, or in rural districts by 
the establishment of primary and grammar or sec- 
ondary schools at separate localities, the good effect 
is alike desirable. 

6. Resolved, That though the assistance of occa- 
sional teachers, who merely embrace the profession 
for a time with the intention of finally devoting them- 
selves to other pursuits, is useful so long as a full 
corps of permanent teachers does not exist, yet we 
believe that the complete success of the schools wili 
never be secured till not ouly a full supply of perma- 
nent professional teachers be secured, but till the 
present system of frequently changing the teacher 
of the same school shall be abandoned. 


7. Resolved, That though we believe a full and 
familiar knowledge of the text books in use in his 
school to be indispensable to the efficient teacher, 
yet we believe that this is not all sufficient, but that 
a proper sense of the importance and responsibility 
of his calling and ability to understand human na- 
ture are essential. 

8. Resolved, That as teachers we not only are 
willing to submit to, but demand at the hands of di- 
rectors, a thorough examination into the moral char- 
acter and professional qualifications, as well as the 
literary attainments of al] applicants; under the belief 
that though such investigation will not have the effect 
of creating perfectly qualified teachers where they do 
not already exist, yet it will at least give the due 
preference to the most worthy and thereby eneourage 
self improvement. 


9. Resolved, That we most decidedly approve of 
the introduction of vocal music into every school, not 
merely as an agreeable and useful addition to educa- 
tion, but asa harmonizing agent in disc’ .ne ~~" 
most efficient help in culture. 

10, Kesolved, That in the opinion of this Insti- 
tute, it is a matter of high importance that a uniform 
system of text-books in our schools be secured ; that 
we regard any system as preferable to no system ; 
and that we respectfully but earnestly urge the Di- 
rectors of the Common Schools in every district to 
perform their duty in this respect, by adopting and 
requiring the use of a uniform series of text-books, 


11. Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
due and are hereby most cordially tendered to the 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes for his important services 
as Principal of the Institute ; to Messrs. David Par- 
sons and Rev. S. Newbury for their invaluable daily 
instructions and evening lectures ; to the Trustees of 
the Presbyterian and Associate Reformed Churches for 
the use of their houses of worship; to the School Di- 
rectors of Blairsville for the free use of their house ; 
to the teachers for suspending their school during the 
session of the Institute; to the people of Blairsville 
for the kind interest they have manifested in the In- 
stitute, and their liberality in entertaining female 
teachers free of expense ; and to editors who rendered 
invaluable assistance by allowing us the free use of 
their columns. 

12. Resolved, That in order to secure harmonious 
and efficient action by the friends of Education 
throughout the State, and with a view to organizing 
a State Association, we recommend the holding of a 
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State Teachers’ Convention at Harrisburg during the 
coming winter. 

13. Resolved, That this Institute is of opinion that 
there is an unjust inequality between the compensa- 
tion allowed to male and famale teachers ; and re- 
spectfully commendsto the consideration of Directors 
the justice of such an increase in the compensation of 
females, as shall be in more near proportion to the 
value of the services rendered and the claims of the 
sex. 

On motion Resolved, That the blank in the 12th 
article of the Constitution be filled with * first”— 
[making the meeting of the next Institute on the 
first Monday of October. ] 

On motion, New Alexandria was fixed upon’as the 
place of holding the next Institute. 

On motion, Resolved, That Messrs. McElroy, Dick, 
Mendell, Parker,and Barnett deserve our gratitude for 
their untiring efforts in getting up this Institute, and 
we therefore tender them our sincere thanks, and pro- 
mise our hearty co-operation in their future exertions 
in the cause of the teacher and of education. 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to 
Hon. Tho. H, Burrowes for his able and instructive 
address, 

After closing remarks by Messrs. Newbury and 
Parsons, and a parting song, the Institute adjourned 
to meet at New Alexandria, on the first Monday of 
October, 1852. 

THO. H. BURROWES, Principal. 

Joun M. Barnett, Secretary. 

[The Institute was composed of 120 members, whose 
names are omitted for want of room. ]—Apalachian. 





CRAWFORD CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Agreeably to adjournment, the Crawford County 
Teachers’ Association met at Meadville on Monday 
Oct. 4th, and continued in Session till Saturday 
noon. It was the general impression of all those who 
participated in, or were present at, the various exer- 
cises, that a more interesting or profitable meeting of 
the Institute had not previously been held. There 
were many able lectures delivered, by accomplished 
professors in different branches of Common School 
discipline ; but what was better, perhaps, the teachers 
themselves went into the exercises with spirit, draw- 
ing from their treasured up experience, useful lessons, 
timely warnings, and valuable suggestions. We can- 
not pretend to give anything like a summary of the 
proceedings of the Association in so brief an article 
as this must necessarily be. We shall publish a ca- 
talogue in a few days, and to this we respectfully in- 
vite public attention for a full account. 

The meeting was mainly presided over by the Pre- 
sident, G. W. Clarke. T. J. Connatty was chosen 
Recording Secretary to fill the vacancy in that of- 
fice. 

Lectures were given as follows: 

On English Grammar, by Rev. Dr. Stebbins. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, by H. Boynton, M. D. 
ae School teaching by Mr. Bliss, Chautaque Co. 

On Natural Philosophy by Prof. Kingsly. 

On the true aim of Teaching by Rev. Dr. Barker. 

On the difference between Analysis and Synthesis 
illustrated by Rev. J. F. Clarke. 

The above lectures were eminently of a practical 
nature; and we have seldom known so much valuable 
information communicated in so shorta time. It may 
be invidious to particularize where all were of so high 





an order of excellence : but we cannot let this oppor. 
tunity pass without testifying our gratitude to Dr, 
Boynton for his abie lectures, characterized as they 
were by rapidity of thought, clearness and elegance 
of expression, practical importance, and piquant point, 

Essays wre read by— 

T. J. Connatty—On the Modern Teacher. 

Miss E. Clark.— 

Mr. Thickstun—On the necessity of a high stand. 
ard of excellence in the Common School Teacher, 

Miss M. J. Donnally—On Vocal Music in Com. 
mon Schools. 

Mrs. Tyler—On the familiarity of Teachers with 
their Pupils. 

Mrs. Barber—On the Dignity of Labor. 

Exercises were conducted in the following branch- 
es:— 

Written Arithmetic—by Mr. Jones. 

Mental es “ J. B. Sackett. 

Geography “* H. Bliss. 

Orthography « D. C. O’Daniels. 

The discussions were of a very profitable charac. 
ter; and much light was eliminated on the various 
topics brought forward for consideration. The follow- 
ing are some of the principal subjects :— 

For what purpose have we met on this occasion! 

Resolved, that this Association has been a benefit to 
Crawford Co. 

Is it right to silence agitation on the subject of 
Education ! 

Arithmetic. 

School Government. 

Reading. 

Orthography. 

Should Writing be taught in Common Schools? 

Should Compositions be written in every Common 
School ? 

The above, with other questions of still more im- 
portance, but which, in consequence of their length 
of wording, we are obliged to omit here, were ably 
discussed by various gentlemen. 

Much importa.t miscellaneous business was trans- 


‘acted, which, for similar reasons as the above, must 


be omitted in this place. One exercise we cannct 
but mention, however, that in Vocal Music by Mr. 
Shryock, accompanied by his large and interesting 
Juvenile Class, which lent an additional charm to the 
proceedings of the Institute. 


On motion of D. C. O’Daniels, Resolved—That the 
Visiting Committee be instructed to visit the several 
schools in the Co. during the coming winter ; lecture 
in each School House and be prepared to report at the 
Spring Session of the Association. 


The above is but a faint outline of the proceedings 
of this unusually interesting session of the Institute. 
We trust some good was done by it; for there is need 
of it as every honest, earnest soul must feel. If noth- 
ing else was effected, the enthusiasm of the members 
was increased ; and of this too, there was much need; 
for with enthusiasm and good sense what is there 
that cannot be accomplished !—Cussewaga Chron. 





Warren County Teacuers’ Institute.—This 
organization held its first meeting under the Consti- 
tution, at Warren, on the 20th inst. The President 
being absent, on motion, R. Brown, Esq., was called 
tothe chair. After the reading of the Constitution 
by the Secretary, Prof. Putnam, of Chautaque, New 
York, by invitation, addressed the Institute, in a most 
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ractical and interesting manner, for which a vote of 
thanks was tendered him by the Society. 

On motion,the Institute proceeded to ballot for offi- 
cers, for the ensuing year—with the following result : 

For President, S. P. Johnson; for Vice President, 
G. W. Scofield; Recording Secretary. C. D. Sacket; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. Cowan. The Executive 
Committee consists of Messrs. W. F. Dalrymple, L. 
D. Wetmore, T. D. Edwards, and Misses Catharine 
Miller and Susan and Jane McKinney. 

On motion, the next regular meeting, on the Third 
Wednesday of January, was appointed at Sugar 
Grove. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned.— Youngsville 
Express. 








Original Communications. 





PHONOTYPY. 

EstEEMED Frienp :—In the last number of your 
truly interesting Journal, you have been pleased to 
offer a few comments upon the report on Phonotypy, 
which was read at the last meeting of your county 
educational association. Permit me, with all defer- 
ence to yourself, to say a few words in relation to 
your remarks. Iam happy to see that you do not 
urge against the phonetic reform, the oft repeated, 
but unfounded objection, that it will injure the ety- 
mology of our language, but I am sorry that we can- 
not have your aid and influence in behalf of the wl- 
timate object of this great reform—a reform which 
I think stands second to none, ever introduced into 
literature or science. ‘To the hasty observer, this 
last expression may seem to savor of vain enthusi- 
asm; but, to him that compares the railroad speed 
of phonographic writing with the snail-like speed 
of this bungling method—who wishes the necessity 
of turning to a dictionary for every new word we 
want to spell, or pronounce, obviated—such person 
will certainly see cause for so high an appreciation 
of the phonetic reform. But to the point. 

You doubt that it has been sufficiently proved that 
phonotypy is the best method of teaching common 
‘reading and spelling. Because 

(1) In the first place it is difficult to understand 
how the learning of one thing can materially aid in 
the acquisition of another thing, beyond the mere 
increase of mental power, which the mental exer- 
cise effected by the acquisition confers. Again you 
say : 

(2) But by what mental process a knowledge of 
the signs would also convey a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent signs or letters now used to represent words, 
is a question you are unable to solve. Still further 

After describing the methods of instruction on the 
phonetic plan and speaking of the transition to the 
old method, you say 

(3) Why this is but the true method of teaching 
to spell and read Heterotypically, and can be effect- 





ed quite as well without, as with the previous study 


of phonotypy. 
In order to reconcile the 1. and 2. objections pro- 


posed above, it will be necessary to consider briefly 
the character of the infant mind in its relations toa 
course of education designed to develope it. 

And, for this purpose, we will take the following 
propositions which, since I think they will be ad- 
mitted, we need not occupy space to demonstrate. 

(a) The infant mind (and doubtless every mind) 
is more improved by a course of teaching, in which 
it is made sensible of having made a good degree 
of progress, than by-a course, in which it is con- 
scious of no, or but little of, such progress. 

(b) That course of teaching, which interests and 
exercises the greatest number of faculties in the 
child, improves and developes the mind the most ef- 


fectually. 
(c) That mind which has once been taught totake 


cognizance of correct ideas derived from a particu- 
lar source, by any method of instruction, will make 
greater progress in deriving information, from the 
same source, by any other method of instruction, 
than without the previous teaching. 

(d) The mind of the child cannot be as deeply en- 
listed, nor will it be as much improved, by a course 
which is characterized by taxing the memory 
with its technicalities, without exercising the judg- 
ment with its ideas, as by a system which recognises 
ideas, facts and elementary examples of analysis and 
synthesis, as the first to be taught, and with which 
its technicalities harmoniously mingle as they are 
required to express the idea designed. 

Let us now compare the old method of instruction 
with the one proposed in phonotypy, and see if diffi- 
culty No. 1, may not be removed. By the old me- 
thod of instruction children are kept months and 
years learning, not an alphabet, nor a philosophical 
combination of letters derived from an alphabet, but 
an enormous collection of word signs, arbitrarily 
formed from 26 primary characters. 

The memory has no other incentive to action than 
the monotonous contemplation of words without 
ideas; it is called to contemplate no principle—no 
fact—no anecdote to arouse an interest and enlist 
its energies. No inferences whatever can be drawn 
from what has been already learned, with respect to 
what is yet to be learned; all must come from the 
“master.” The first letter of the alphabet is pro- 
nounced A, to the child, and the next one Be. Now 
the infant mind would infer that these two letters 
together would spell abe, but every one knows the 
teacher’s reply to this first inference. The alpha- 
bet speaks emphatically to the child, “ you have no 
right to infer anything; dey ‘nd not upon yourself 
for anything, but let the master tell you every- 
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thing ;” and heaven knows he, “the master,” has 
his time of telling. 

To pursue a similar course in mathematics, we 
would be obliged to teach the child a long list of 
such words as plus, minus, sine, tangent, abscissa, 
ordinate, normal, subnormal, &c., thus keeping him 
years committing arbitrary characters, instead of 
allowing our first efforts to be directed towards im- 
pressing upon his youthful mind the idea that one 
added to one makes two. Yet such a course would 
scarcely be less disastrous to the pupil’s mathemati- 
cal knowledge, than our present orthography is to 
many who attempt to struggle with its incongruous 
phases. The child must encounter the herculean 
task, before his mind has the benefit of the training 
(c) which will enable him to perform it. 

But we are told that “if we hada spelling book 
in Roman letters, so arranged that the first lessons 
contained no words except those whose combined 
sound was the legitimate result of the true elemen- 
tary sound composing them, &c., the objection would 
be obviated.” 

Now it has been repeatedly declared that there 
are net sixty words in the English language which 
are spelled as they are pronounced ; if such be the 
case, the “if” in the above sentence would be an 
important item. But, granting that there may bea 
few words found that do not present such incongrui- 
ties as “ough,” “ eigh,” &c., I very much doubt the 
possibility of finding reading matter sufficient to 
give the child the required mental training (c); and 
in that reading matter avoid the difficulties of spell- 
ing and pronouncing, which this training is design- 
ed to fit him to overcome (3). 


Having thus briefly noticed the defects of the old, 


we will glance at the advantages of the new sys- 
tem. 

That the child will make more progress in pho- 
notypy than in heterotypy is admitted on all sides; 
it therefore fulfils the conditions of (a). 

All experience has shown, that where children 
understand what they are learning, they become 
more deeply interested in it, than when they do not. 
Phonotypy leads them on by plain and simple rules, 
constantly presenting clear images to their under- 
standing. It therefore more deeply interests the in- 
fant powers, and hence fulfils the conditions (b). 

It conducts the child to the interesting anecdote, 
the pleasant story, and lively dialogue ; thus giving 
him subjects to think upon, teaching him that letters 
put together represent ideas—something similar to 
what often arises in his own mind. 

In this way the book becomes a subject of inter- 
est, he can get his lesson himself without the teach- 
er “telling half the words ;” he spends the time he 
is at the seat getting it, instead of sitting “’twixt 





heaven and earth” forlornly waiting on the master 
to say “ recess” or “ take your dinners.” 

The pupil now with a more fully developed ming 
and a clearer understanding, commences to learn 
the old method; he now meets the difficulty, but hig 
mind is prepared to meet it; and prepared too by a 
system that did not offer these very difficulties at the 
commencement of its preparation. 

We therefore have the better system indicated in 
(c) and (d). 

In view of these considerations I think we might 
be led to the conclusions stated, in the able report 
on phonotypy, already alluded to, with respect to 
children learning so rapidly, without trying the ez. 
periment. 

In making these remarks, I would say in conclu. 
sion, I have no desire to provoke controversy ; but 
being at your educational convention, and hearing 
at it a report embodying the sentiments of men al] 
over the northern States with whom I have been ac- 
quainted as phonographers, I was forcibly struck 
with the industry manifested by the committee who 
prepared the report, as also by the interest taken in 
the report by the convention; and would feel sorry 
to see anything in your journal which would operate 
to lessen that interest. You will much oblige me 
by giving this a place in your columns. 

With much respect, I am, 
Yours in the cause of education, 
Evan Puen. 


Chester county, Oct. 11, 1852. 





TEXT BOOKS. 

Teachers and Text Books are the instrumentali- 
ties of the school room to furnish knowledge and 
mental discipline to the young. Where the office 
of the former concludes, and that of the latter com- 
mences, it is difficult to determine. In ancient 
countries, and especially in Greece, youth were in- 
structed orally ; while in many schools at the pre- 
sent day, scholars receive little instruction but what 
they obtain from books; the prescribed duty of the 
teacher consisting merely in an examination of their 
proficiency not in the study, but in the Text Book. 
Many teachers seem to forget that books are only 
the means of study, not its end. Reflecting upon 
the noble minds, trained chiefly by oral instruction, 
in the Academies and Lyceums of Athens, I have 
sometimes thought that our book education must be 
inferior to their lectures, calling forth as it seems 
to do, less effort to remember and understand what 
can be read over and over again, and each sentence 
pondered, than to apprehend that which was but 
once uttered, or recall that which was but once 
heard ; and therefore less adapted to develope and 
strengthen mind. 
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But perhaps this method of instruction is better 
adapted to adults than to children. Still, as a scho- 
lar, | have experienced the great difference between 
the dry discussion of a particular subject in a Text 
Book, and listening to a warm and lively explana- 
tion of the same subject by the teacher; and a hun- 
dred times in hearing recitations in my own classes, 
when dull and downcast countenances told me plain- 
ly enough that the author had failed to make him- 
self understood, and when, after changing the form 
of the question and simplifying the language, I was 
still unable to convey a proper idea of the subject, I 
have thrown down the book, and with black board 
and chalk or illustrations of my own, in five minutes 
the whole class has been roused up and faces before 
inanimate, were all glowing with delight, and some- 
times with tears streaming down them. There isa 
life-giving power in the words and explanations of 
a teacher well versed in what he attempts to teach, 
and deeply interested in making it understood, that 
no book however well written can ever give. 


It is the living speaker in contrast with the print- 
ed oration—the letter of a friend compared with the 
warm pressure of his hand and his words of wel- 
come. The eye, the countenance, the very motion 
of the body—all speak, and tend greatly to secure 
the attention of the class, and deepen the impression 
upon their minds. Besides, the teacher has the ad- 
vantage of the author in being able to select for il- 
lustration objects familiar to the scholar. Incidents 
are constantly occurring about a school room, which 
seized upon by the intelligent teacher, may serve to 
illustrate important principles, while those selected 
by an author must necessarily be in a degree un- 
known. And this is an important matter. As long 
as knowledge is considered by the pupil as having 
but little relation to the affairs of life, he can take 
but a small degree of interest in its acquirement.— 
He must feel that it concerns himself—his hone— 
and the constantly recurring phenomena of nature 
about him. This capability of making the passing 
events of the school room and of home minister to 
the end of teaching, is one of the surest tests of a 
teacher’s fitness for his office; for nothing will add 
more, if as much, to promote an interest in study 
among scholars. 

Pardon this digression. I mean not to argue 
whether it is best to teach with books or without 
them. They do not prevent the skilful Teacher 


from making his own explanations and illustrations ; 
while without them, many a poor fellow would be 
sadly puzzled to supply their place, by requisitions 
upon his own stock of knowledge. 


Admitting, therefore, the necessity of Text-Books, 
and that it would be inconvenient and improper to 





dispute with them, two questions arise: 1. What 
are their true functions? and, 2. How should they 
be prepared, to adapt them to the purposes of teach- 
ing? 

These are questions, in an educational point of 
view, of great magnitude, and about which, men of 
much experience in teaching differ; and what I 
shall offer is not intended as a solution of them; 
only the expression of an opinion, which upon ex- 
amination, may be found to be a greater or less ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

What then are the true functions of Text-Books? 
What want do they supply in the school ? 

Children are sent to school to be educated.— 
Whether they are so or not, will mainly depend 
upon their own exertions. But teachers and Text- 
Books are important auxiliaries in the work. The 
first place must, however, be given to the teacher; 
and from the multiplicity of duties incumbent upon 
him to discharge, it is absolutely impossible to de- 
vote much time to each individual scholar, and he 
is compelled to employ a substitute in the Text- 
Book. The true functions of Text-Books, therefore, 
seem to me to be two, viz: 1. To aid the pupil; 
2. To assist the teacher. We will speak of the lat- 
ter office first. 

While Text-Books are designed to assist the 
teacher, it is only at particular times, and in a cir- 
cumscribed sense. It is gross abuse of them when 
employed to compensate for the teacher’s want of 
information. That teaching must, indeed, be su- 
perficial which is confined to the printed page, and 
enlivened by nothing original. The teacher should 
be competent to teach every study in his school 
without books. He should be able to solve all 
questions in Arithmetic, without reference to rule, 
answer all those in Geography and Grammar with- 
out the necessity of hunting the Atlas, or examin- 
ing the Grammar book. Unless he can do this, he 
never can teach well, or gain that confidence in his 
ability, which all experienced educators agree is so 
essential to success, and even the semblance of 
which costs the assumption of so much false dignity, 
and so much pretended knowledge on the part of 
some of us school-masters. 

The teacher should not only be able to render 
every needed assistance in the school without ref- 
erence to Text-Books, but he should also be compe- 
tent to conduct the recitations without them. Horace 
Mann remarks that in Germany the very best re- 
sults follow from this method. There, the teacher 
never looks in a book while hearing a recitation, no 
matter in what study. His head is his Text-Book— 
his library. He can keep his eye constantly upon 
the class—glance from side to side—accommodate 
his questions to the circumstances—watch the 
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struggling mind as it essays to surmount their diffi- 
culties, and keep alive the interest of the class, in- 
stead of permitting it to flag during every interval 
between the times of hunting and putting the ques- 
tions, and afterwards examining to see if the an- 
swer be correct ; and these are no insignificant ad- 
vantages. Text-Books, therefore, should not be 
used in hearing recitations; and, answers to ques- 
tions—all questions at the bottom of the page, or 
at the end of the book, should be omitted in their 
preparation. Neither, in my judgment, can any ar- 
gument be offered in support of the numerous Keys 
to Arithmetic, Algebra, &c., Geographical Keys, 
Keys to lessons in the languages, &c., &c., which 
are now published, and find a welcome place in 
many of our schools; unless it be that it is proper to 
reward indolence, or render a tribute to ignorance. 
So much evil have I seen grow out of their use, that 
were it not for the aid they sometimes furnish to 
those who have no opportunity for a teacher’s as- 
sistance, I would say that great benefit would fol- 
low, if the whole tribe, including literal translations 
of the ancient authors, were made into a huge bon- 
fire, and burned. 


It is not then to enable the teacher to teach what 
he does not know—to ask questions that he could 
not answer, nor to find a convenient explanation of 
difficulties without the “wear and tear” of mind 
necessary in other circumstances, that Text-Books 
are useful to him; but it is to supply his place 
when otherwise engaged—to teach in his absence— 
to fill up with important work the hours which 
would otherwise be frittered away in idleness. This, 
too, is the manner in which they aid the pupil.— 
Had the teacher no other duties but to attend toa 
single class, Text-Books would be unnecessary. 

Let me prove this. Suppose a class in Arithme- 
tic—lesson, the Single Rule of Three. Now, a 
teacher can explain this rule much better than it 
can be done ina book. Afterwards, it would be an 
easy matter to compose questions, bringing in the 
names of his pupils, and making use of transactions 
with which he knows them to be familiar, and thus, 
he could convey more knowledge in a single lesson 
than they could obtain from a book ina week. But 
he has not time for all this. Other classes must be 
heard, so he explains the rule, gives each member 
of the class a book containing questions, and re- 
quests their solution by the next recitation. It is 
so with all studies. The position of Text Books, 
therefore, is subordinate to that of the Teacher— 
their teachings are inferior to his, and that their in- 
troduction into the school room is of advantage at 
all is owing to his multiplied duties, which preclude 
the possibility of his paying much attention to each 
individual. But since this is necessarily so, their 





function is an important one, and to fulfil it proper. 
ly requires much skill in their preparation. I shal] 
probably have something to say about this in a fy. 
ture number. J. P. Wickrersuam, 
Marietta, Lancaster co., Nov. 10, 1852. 





LOCAL ATTRACTION OF THE NEEDLE, 

T. H. Burrows :—I made the following survey 
of a piece of land in Conestoga township, the 16th 
day of July, 1852, to which you may give a place 
in your Journal, if you think that it will interest a 
portion of your readers: Beginning at a corner of 
the tract, whereat the bearing was the same when 
taken back or forward from a station outside of the 
survey, and consequently no attraction there— 
Thence N 9} deg. E 6,55, perches; then by. 
back-sight the bearing of the same line was § ]3 
deg. W; hence the north point of the needle was 
attracted at the second station 3} degrees westerly. 
Thence N 59 deg. W, to which add the attraction 
and it gives the true bearing N 62} W. distance 
6 perches; then by a back-sight the magnetic 
bearing at the third station is S 61 E; hence the 
north point of the needle there is attracted 1} de. 
grees westerly. Thence North 74} deg. W, to 
which add the last attraction, and it gives the true 
bearing N 76 W. distance 5,8, perches; then by 
a back-sight this line bears S 78} E; hence the 
north point of the needle is attracted at the fourth 
station 2! degrees easterly. Thence 8S 73 W, to 
which add the attraction and it gives the true bear. 
ing S 10 W. distance 6 85, perches; then by « 
back-sight this line bears N 7 E; hence the needle 
is attracted at the fifth station 3 degrees easterly. 
Thence to the beginning S 73 E, from which take 
the attraction and it gives the true bearing S 70 E. 
distance 11,7, perches. H. Menarry. 

Conestoga Twp., Lancaster Co., Nov. 1852. 





A Bone for Mathematicians. 


A gentleman has a farm in the form of a regular 
parallelogram, whose length is 10 chains greater 
than the breadth. Within the perimeter of the farm, 
there isa fountain, and a road extends diagonally 


across the farm from corner to corner. The distance 
from the fountain, which is not on the road, to the 
one corner in the road is 30 chains; and from the 
fountain, to the other corner in the road 40 chains; 
and from this corner along the breadth of the farm 
to the next corner, thence to the fountain, is 80 
chains. From these data it is required to find the 
area of the farm. 

Will any of the mathematicians find the answer 
to this question, and publish it in the Journal! 

J. McCuuvre. 
Fairview, Strasburg Twp., Lan. Co., Nov. 1852. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

For several years past the question of corporal 
punishment has engaged the attention of the com- 
munity, and many have taken strong ground against 
it. Public sentiment has always been averse to the 
infliction of corporal punishment, arising partly 
from a superficial view of the subject, and partly 
from an undue value of the efficacy of the substi- 
tutes employed. The public have generally put for- 
ward the abuse of this mode of punishment as one 
of the chief arguments against its practice. 


In some portions of the Union teachers were se- 
verely censured both by the public and the press.— 
The first inquiry propounded to the humble appli- 
cant demanded his opinion concerning the use of 
corporal punishment.—An answer in its favor was 
considered a weighty objection against him. Hence, 
many, who had never experienced the difficulties 
of the school-room, became the most ardent support- 
ers of moral suasion ; and many who held respon- 
sible situations, seeing their popuiarity waning, had 
neither the courage nor the honesty to avow their 
real sentiments, but joined the advocates of the new 
theory, and thus apparently gave undeniable evi- 
dence of its superiority. Every teacher who had 
the hardihood to defend the wise teachings of Solo- 
mon, was in danger of incurring the displeasure of 
his superiors, and he could scarcely dare to inflict 
personal chastisement even as a last resort. In vain 
would he plead to be heard, while he portrayed the 
sad effect upon a certain class of his pupils, whose 
misdoings nothing would restrain but the fear of 
the rod, the assertions of the advocates of mild and 
gentle treatment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Expulsion, the only remedy for the incorrigible, 
was substituted: For when every kind, gentle, and 
judicious effort of the teacher has failed, personal 
chastisement or expulsion must follow. 

What has been the result of the experiment ?— 
Let the parents of our populous cities answer. A 
distinguished teacher asserted, before the Conven- 
tion at Newark, last August, that the people of Bos- 
ton came forward and settled the question in favor 
ofa sound and wholesome discipline. What he 
stated of that city we are prepared to affirm of 
others. 

Ina few months hundreds were turned out to run 
the streets. Expulsions multiplied to a serious ex- 
tent. Parents earnestly entreated the teacher to 
punish their children rather than to give them the 
opportunity of finishing their education on the high- 
way. Need we add that the name of our city had 
become a synonyme for riotous and disorderly beha- 
Viour? Truant-players increased to an alarming 
multitude. Then the relapse took place, and a gen- 
eral revulsion of opinion soon closed the mouths of 





those who decried a proper castigation of the re- 
fractory, and thus encouraged insubordination, in- 
stead of supporting good and wholesome discipline. 
These remarks were prompted by the necessity 
of keeping teachers and parents awake to the dan- 
gers of specious philosophy, and of warning them 
against the adoption of the principle that a pupil 
can be governed without restraint. Z. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1852. 





TO MR. KIEFFER. 

You suggest that teachers give the modus oper- 
andi of the school-room. Why do you not lead in 
the work and say “Come boys,” and not “Go boys”? 
You are doubtless competent for the task. Then 
why hold back? Are you notan experienced teach- 
er? Come then, throw aside selfishness; and do 
something for the good of the cause. As you have 
given the hint, I take it up, and invite you and oth- 
ers to follow. 

In the first place, every well regulated school 
ought to be similar to a well regulated family; the 
teacher representing the parent. As to the govern- 
ment of a school, I am inclined to think that as 
much depends upon the natural talent of the teacher, 
as upon any knowledge that can be acquired. But 
the modes of imparting instruction, by different 
teachers, may, I conceive, be successfully taught 
by them to others. In the first place, inpustrry is the 
lever which moves the whole machinery of instruc- 
tion. In the language of a distinguished teacher, 
«he who succeeds in making his scholars study, will 
make them learn, whether he does it by punishing, 
hiring, persuading, exciting emulation, or making 
the studies interesting.” ‘To make a pupil inter- 
ested in his studies, seems to be the best way. And 
as to order, the most quiet school is not always the 
most orderly. Did you ever see a quiet bee-hive 
when the bees were at work? Yet who says there 
is not the most perfect order? Considering it, then, 
established that to interest the pupils is to preserve 
order, I proceed to the mode of imparting instruc- 
tion. 


The modus operandi of the School Room. 
NO. I. 

So much has been said on education that I hardly 
know where to begin to say more. Yet who can 
say that it has been in vain? What are common 
schools now, and what were they, ten years ago, in 
Lancaster county? What were our school houses 
ten years ago, and what will they be ten years hence? 
Six years ago, I commenced teaching at Lampeter 
Square, in an ex-blacksmith’s shop (where I once had 
the pleasure of seeing you, Mr. Editor,) now re- 
placed by a large and convenient brick house, un- 
surpassed by any country school house in the coun- 
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ty. Ten years ago, teachers in this county, were 
but seldom examined; now they are not employed 
without examination. The only object of teaching 
then, was reading, writing end ciphering: now (in 
our best schools) it is to educate the faculties.— 
What was then written respecting what schools 
ought to be, is now accomplished in our best schools. 
But let us not forget that what we are now, others 
were ten years ago: and what they are now, we 
have yet to be. Let us then, Teachers and Friends 
of education, lay our shoulders to the wheel, and in 
ten years more, we may see a new race of teachers, 
fresh from the Normal schools, established by the 
State. Do not the best teachers now feel their 
wants? Do we not often see and hear suggestions 
which show us wherein we need instruction in the 
modus operandi of the school room? 


The education of a child’s faculties: the making 
’ of the child to be a thinking being, seems to be the 
desideratum. Yet the mode of doing it, the way a 
child is taught to think, how to place the mental 
food within his reach so as to render it the most at- 
tractive: in short, the practical teaching of “ the 
youg idea how to shoot,” seems to be more theorized 
and less practised with us than any other branch of 
education. ‘To make the more advanced studies at- 
tractive to the student, is not so much a theory.— 
Most of us, I hope, lave succeeded in some degree, 
in this branch of education. Yeta few hints thrown 
out in this essay may not be wholly unprofitable to my- 
self and others. Let us endeavor mutually to im- 
prove one another. Having thus prefaced, I will 
(with your permission, Mr. Editor,) discuss the 
mode of teaching the different branches of a com- 
mon school education. 


I begin with a child’s first studies. In the school 
that I now teach, there are two little boys, one a 
regular pupil, the other the child of a neighbor, a 
voluntary pupil. If prohibited from coming to 
school he cries, and if not watched, steals the op- 
portunity to come, and will not leave without force, 
unless commanded by the teacher. The one first 
cried to come to school, and in a week, cried tostay 
at home. Why! Because the “long lessons tired 
him,” to use his own words. The other, a remark- 
ably active, lively boy, continues to like the school, 
and so well, that he will consent to sit in quietness 
for several hours each day rather than leave it.— 
He sometimes, as a special favor, is permitted to say 
a lesson, and with respect to the improvement of 
the mind, is the better scholar. The former isa 
book-drudge, the latter is becoming a thinker. At 
different periods during my being engaged in teach- 
ing, I had two little girls given to my care. They 
commenced their studies, as the little boy here men- 
tioned, is commencing his: and, in two years, they 





were better scholars, (even book scholars) than any 
others ever taught in my school in the same time, 

I merely throw out these facts, as hints to others, 
As practical teachers, we are arrested on the thresh. 
hold, by parents, and the patrons of the school, who 
try the pupils by the book. Who has not heard the 
complaint, ‘My child has gone to school so long, 
and he don’t know his letters.”’ 


Idare not trust my reputation and interest as a 
teacher, in the hands of my most liberal patrons,— 
They judge, not by what the child knows, but by 
how many words he knows in the book. All that 
he knows besides his book knowledge, is attributed 
to his own natural talent; and the teacher is the 
more liable to censure, for not teaching so promis. 
ing a child. Better for the reputation of the teach. 
er that he cramp every energy, except that which 
is bent, from morning till night, over an unmeaning 
book-lesson: for the dulness of the child is not at. 
tributed to the teacher, who rather receives addi- 
tional praise, for teaching one so unapt. As to 
punishment, the greatest that could be inflicted on 
the little girls mentioned (beside sending them from 
the school) was to deprive them of books. 


Without theorizing further, I leave these facts in 
the hands of others, and proceed to the more ad- 
vanced branches of a common _ school educa 
tion. 


I commence with the teaching of English Gram- 
mar: and be it understood, that I disclaim any pro 
fessions of superiority ; what I relate is merely my 
experience. “In the multitude of counsellors, 
there is wisdom.” Let us relate, examine, and com- 
pare. I have found no better system of English 
Grammar, than the old fashioned one of ten parts 
of speech, five moods, six tenses, &c., &c. The 
teaching is of more importance than the system 
taught,—and whether you call Thomas Burrowess 
name or a noun, is of but little importance. What 
difference can it make in a pupil’s acquirement of 
a knowledge of our language, whether run and 
walk are neuter verbs, according to Murray, or ac- 


tive verbs according to modern grammarians. The 
distinction between them and transitive verbs must 
exist, be the system what it may: and it seems 
to me of little importance, by what names they are 


called. Teach the pupil the true distinctions be- 
tween words, and I care not by what names they 
are called. If a pupil call to walk a noun, he will 
be as likely to call it a name. 
The teaching of English Grammar will be con 
tinued in my next. 
E. Lampory. 


West Lampeter, Lancaster County, 
November, 1852. 
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DECIMALS. 
(Continued from page 175.—No. 10.) 

In the same manner if 6, or the fraction ¢ is di- 
vided by 8, the quotient becomes $, which is equal 
to #. But we may multiyly both parts by 10 when 
the fraction becomes $3, and dividing 60 by 8, we 
obtain ,’75; but this takes up only 7§ of the dividend, 
and leaves ;‘5 undivided ; this we can again increase 
by multiplying by 10, and it becomes 4/5, which 
when divided by 8, brings a quotientof ,§5, and by 
adding these two quotients ,¥, and ;§, together, first 
making their denominators equal and thereby becom- 
ing ;%°) 2nd ,§o, it becomes ,’°5, which when reduced 
is } as before; hence the decimal of § or } becomes 
75. 

And so also if 7, or its equal 7 is divided by 8, 
the quotient becomes {; but if both parts be multi- 
plied by 10 the dividend becomes 7§, in which 8 is 
contained 8 times; hence the quotient becomes ;%;, 
leaving a remainder of ,°; in the dividend undivided ; 
which again increased to its ten fold propurtion, 
gives 755; and after being divided by 8, the quo- 
tient becomes ,75, leaving an undivided remainder 
of +45, or its equal +435, of which the quotient be- 
comes ;¢°99 Without leaving a remainder. The true 
quotient thereof is made up of the sum of §,, 3, 
and ,°)9 added together, which is equal to 9755, and 
is represented decimally by ,875, and is equal in 
value to $. 

But if it be required to divide 3 or the fraction 3, 
by 32, here by increasing both parts 10 fold, the 
fraction becomes $2, which is yet too small for divi- 
ding by 32, therefore the quotient becomes ,°,, with 
an undivided remainder of the whole dividend 32, 
which by a second multiplication is 3°, and this 
divided by 32 gives a quotient of ;3,, leaving a re- 
mainder of ,',2, or 14°;, which gives a quotient of 
iyo leaving a remainder of 24, or 72495; this 
makes the next quotient ,,255, with a remain- 
der of y9)855 OF zokS%o» Of which the quotient 
becomes j5,5;55- Now all our quotients are 
Yoo 1909 Té509 Tod56 ANd p 59% 952 Which added togeth- 
er bring ;337%5. But here we observe that our nu- 
merator, or found decimal, consists of four figures 
only, whereby the denominator would become 10,000 
and not, as it ought to be, 100,000. This would be 
a material error, and will always occur when the 
divisor is greater than ten times the dividend ; in 
which case no tenth part ofa whole can arise. To 
remedy this error, it is necessary in every case to 
write down the tenths, let it be a cipher or any oth- 
er figure, and then the true decimal for .3, will be 
,09375. 

Such explanatory remarks, I should think, woul. 
be a great assistance to the scholar in comprehenu- 
ing the rule for reducing vulgar fractions to deci- 
mals; which rule is usually given in the following 





form: Annex as many ciphers to the numerator as 
may be necessary, which divide by the denominator. 
Thus, if ¢ is to be reduced to a decimal, if three ci- 
phers are annexed the fraction becomes 7°90 when 
both parts can be divided by the original denomina- 
tor 8, giving as before the fraction 8,7, or the deci- 
mal ,875. 


But there are only very few vulgar fractions pro- 
ducing a pure decimal, as the simple fraction 4, 
which will show the «decimal ,3333 and so on to in- 
finity. Amongst all the denominators from 1 to 100 
there are only 14, and from 100 to 1000 only 13 
more pure decimals. Therefore, if it were neces- 
sary to find one mathematically correct, they would 
be of very limited use.~ They may be approx- 
imated to any required degree, of correctness; but 
practically perfect correctness is of very little con- 
sequence, because the difference between such an 
approximated decimal and the true one, will soon 
become so trifling, that no measure or weight will 
be smal! enough for making actual use thereof.— 
If, for instance, we take the decimal ,8 in place of 
86, rejecting the second figure thereof, we are 
wrong only by ;§,5 of a whole, which is less than 
js and if we have ,745 inches, by rejecting the third 
figure 5, we reject only ;45;5 or 45 part of an inch, 
requiring a good eye for seeing it, on the rules com- 
monly in use. 

After being fully familiar with the foregoing, it 
seems to me, common sense ought to be sufficient in 
all cases to show how decimals are to be added.— 
For instance: If the two decimals ,67 and ,7 are to 
be added, we have the two vulgar fractions ,57, and 
7; which is the same as 67, making a total of }32 
or 1 whole and ,37,. Suppose, therefore, we are to 
add 4,67 to 51,7 it must be written down 5}:7,, 
when the sum of the two decimals becomes 1 and 
»37, wherefore the one whole is added to the other 
two whole numbers, making a total of 56,37. In 
the same manner, if from 51,7 are to be subtracted 
4,67, it is written down 5}:2,, when the remaincer 
will be 47,03. 

In aJl multiplications of whole numbers, the pro- 
duct always contains as many figures as are con- 
tained in the multiplier and maltiplicand together, 
excepting only, when the last figures are too small 
to produce 10, in which case there is one figure less; 
as if 17 is multiplied by 3, the product has but two 
figures, but if multiplied by 6 its pro.uct 102 has 
three figures, the same number as the multiplier 
and multiplicand together. 

A little reflection will show, that the same must 
be the result with decimals, with this difference 
only, that in every case, there must be as many fig- 
ures in the decimal as are contained in the multi- 
plier and mult.plicand together, and if the multiply- 
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ing decimals are too small for producing at least ,1 
or ,'5 of a whole, then a cipher must be attached to 
the left of the product. Thus, if 23 is to be multi- 
plied by 11, if they were whole numbers, the pro- 
duct would be 253, but there are four figures given 
in the multiplying decimals, therefore the true pro- 
duct becomes ,0253; and if 51,7 is to be multiplied 
by 4,67, the product in whole numbers would be 
241439; but as we had three multiplying decimals, 
therefore the last three figures are also decimals and 
hence the true product is 241,439. 

So also if 241,439 is divided by 4,67, it is plain 
that the quotient and the divisor (having before been 
the multiplier and the multiplicand) must together 
have as many decimal figures as are contained in 
the dividend, hence the quotient is 51,7. 

It will often occur in dividing a number of things, 
that a decimal will arise, containing one or more 
wholes of a lower denomination; thus, if 27 feet is 
divided into 8 equal parts, the result will be 3,375 
feet. In these ,375 feet are contained a certain 
number of inches, which is found by multiplying the 
decimal by 12, (the number of inches in one foot,) 
the product of which will be 4500, of which the 
three last figures are again decimals. Hence the 
answer is 4,500, or rejecting the two ciphers 4,5 
inches: therefore the true answer is 3 feet 4,5 
inches or 3 feet 4} inches. 

Beyond this I consider it entirely useless to show 
how decimals are to be applied in arithmetical cal- 
culations; for in whatever proceeding in whole 
numbers, addition, subtraction, multiplication or 
division becomes necessary it is also necessary in 
decimals. C. H. Raucn. 

Warwick twp., Lancaster county, Aug. 1852. 
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School Law. 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 


DIRECTORS—THEIR POWERS AND DUTIES. 


While the law does not in terms authorize it, the 
superintendent does not see that there can be a rea- 
sonable objection to directors making such arrange- 
ment, as is provided for in section eleven of the school 
law, with adjoining districts in adjoining States: but 
in such case it is necessary that the consent of all 
persons directly interested be given. 

School directors have power to establish schools of 
different grades in their respective districts, and to 
require the scholars who have attained different de- 
gress of advancement to attend such school as is best 
suited to the course of study of each. Every branch 
of English education may be taught in the common 
schools. 

The law does not authorize a teacher employed by 
the directors to collect additional compensation from 
the parents, guardians, &c., of scholars; nor can the 
directors authorize him to do so, nor do it themselves. 

Where it is desired by persons sending scholars to 





school to pay a teacher a higher salary than the di. 
rectors are willing to pay him, they may either make 
a direct contribution to the teacher, or pay the same 
into the school treasury of the district, and the direc. 
tors can appropriate it to the purpose designed. But 
no person can be compelled to make such payment; 
and the school must in every respect be governed as 
other common schools are, and conform in all things 
to the requirements of the school Jaw. 

If the president of a board of school directors en- 
gages a teacher, without authority, the contract is not 
binding on the district; but if the directors in any 
manner recognize the contract, by paying the teach- 
er, or permitting him to go on with the school, know. 
ing that he has been thus employed, &c., the district 
is bound to pay him the salary agreed upon, until he 
is legally discharged. 

Directors have no legal right to issue orders upon 
the district treasurer, in favor of committees of sub. 
districts. ‘These committees have no claim upon the 
district, and no authority to receive money for the 
use of their sub-districts. Their sole business is to 
attend to the schools of the sub-districts for which 
they are elected, and they have nothing to do with 
the finances. The proper legal debts of sub-districts 
must be paid by the directors of the district directly 
to the persons to whom they are due, or to their agent, 
attorney, or assigns. 

The unwarrantable, deleterious practice still pre- 
vails in many districts to pay money to sub-districts, 
and they frequently neglect to open their schools, 
reserving the money for building purposes, &c. The 
neglect of the directors to require the schools of each 
sub-district to be put and kept in operation at least 
three months in each school year, not only subjects 
them to being turned out of office upon application of 
six taxable citizens to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
but also for prosecution and penalty for neglect of 
duty. And should any loss be sustained by the ille- 
gal payment to sub-districts, the directors would be 
personally liable for such loss. 

It'school directors refuse or neglect to provide the 
necessary school houses for sub-districts, they render 
themselves liable to prosecution. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


The offices of treasurer and secretary cannot pro- 
perly be filled by the same person. It is manifestly 
wrong, and contrary to the spirit of the Jaw, that tae 
treasurer should attest orders drawn upon himself.— 
The secretary is an intermediate officer between the 
president and treasurer, and the duties imposed upon 
him are designed equally as a check upon both, and 
to protect the district and the treasurer against fraud, 
and hence the requirement that all orders shall be 
attested by him. Ifthe treasurer is made secretary, 
his attestation of orders is absolutely valueless, and the 
design of the law is thus defeated. 

No person can be compelled to serve as a treasurer. 

The secretary must keep a minute of all the pro- 
ceedings of the board of directors, in a book kept for 
that express purpose. 

The president of a board of directors cannot also 
hold the office of secretary nor that of treasurer; nor 
can the secretary hold the office of treasurer ; but 
each office in the board must be filled by a separate 
person. 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF SCHOOL TAX 


Constables and collectors must collect the five per 
cent, allowed by law for the collection of school taxes, 
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from the delinquent tax-payers ; and if they neglect to 
do this, they necessarily lose their per centage, for it 
cannot be deducted from the tax. 

The law of 1850, exempting money at interest 
from taxation for borough and township purposes, 
does not include school tax. All subjects and things 
taxable for either State or county purposes must also 
be taxed for school purposes. Where directors have 
refunded school tax assessed and collected on money 
at interest, under the mistaken idea that the act 
of 1850 (referred to) exempts money at interest from 
taxation for that purpose, they cannot collect it again ; 
but where they have merely exonerated the amount, 
they may insert it again on their duplicate and collect 
it. 

It is not admissable to appoint a director collector 
of schoo] tax. The fact that the board make exon- 
erations, and that a director holding the office of col- 
lector would thus have a voice in exonerating himself 
from the collection of tax he had not made proper ef- 
fort to collect, presents sufficient reason for this de- 
cision. 

Directors have no authority to pay the treasurer 
more than two per cent. for collecting school tax, 
under any circumstances. 

No person can be imprisoned for the non-payment 
of school tax. The law does not provide any means 
for enforcing the collection of school tax from persons 
who have no property. 

A person removing from one township to another 
is liable to the district from which he removes for 
school tax assessed upon him previous to his removal, 
and no additional tax can be collected from him by 
the district into which he removes until the next 
annual assessment. 











Educational Selections. 


—r 





PERMANENT TEACHERS. 

Can any common school system, however wisely 
and liberally framed, and however cordially sustait:ed 
by the people, make the common schools of our State 
essentially better than they now are, without more 
of permanence in the employment of teaching ? 

In looking over the schools-of our country, it would 
seem that it was expressly designed that the duty of 
instructing the young should always be in the hands 
of apprentices. It is certainly true, that the great 
majority of the teachers of the country are very young 
persons. It is, of course, right and proper that such 
should engage in the business of teaching, as in all 
other pursuits; but it is decidedly unfortunate for the 
interests of any class of schools, that so few remain 
in this employment until the period of life when the 
judgment is presumed to be most mature. 

It is conceded, almost universally, that the present 
condition of our common schools, even of the best, is 
feeble. Reforms are needed in every department of 
labor; material agencies are yet to be supplied, and 
a new spirit is to be infused into the entire system of 
common school instruction. Can it be expected that 
the necessary improvements will be devised and car- 
ried forward, the best methods of instruction sought 
out and adopted, by those who design to remain but 
the very shortest possible time in the employment! 
Let it be always remembered by all friends of schools, 
that improvements in school affairs, like improvements 
In mechanics, or the common affairs of life, are the 
results of careful observation and reflection, connect- 
ed with practical experience: in other words, thought 





and labor united, give us most of the valuable improve- 
ments which we witness around us. Reference to 
the records of the Patent Office of the United States, 
will show that our improvements, from the least to 
the greatest, are by practical, laboring men. School 
improvements, so far as they can be traced, may also 
universally be traced to talent and experience, uni- 
ted; inother words, to the practical men of the teach- 
ers’ profession. 

Now, if talent and experience are to be constantly 
withdrawn ; if teachers are to leave the employment 
as soon as they become sufficiently accustomed to it 
to feel a degree of confidence and self-possession in 
it, it cannot be otherwise than disastrous upon the in- 
terests they are attempting to s-rve. What other 
profession or pursuit could move on to usefulness and 
perfection, or maintain even a respectable standing 
in the community, with such a drain upon its energies 
and resources ? 

It is indeed absurd to suppose, that we can have 
better schools than we now have, or than existed fifty 
years since, without competent, reliable, permanent 
teachers to devise, and, still more, to carry out the im- 
provements which are so imperiously demanded in 
every departinent of the business of education.— 
Changes, indeed, we may have, and do have, and 
some errors or absurdities which existed years ago 
may now be corrected ; but others are, or will proba- 
bly be substituted for them, and the chances—the 
certainties, tather—are, that we shall have as much 
or more poor teaching now, as half a century since, 
without a prompt and steady correction of this usage 
in our educational system. It is however gratifying 
to observe, that there are in our State very favorable 
prospects of a change for the better, in this respect; 
and perhaps there are not to be found more auspicious 
indications for essentially better schools, than these 
afford. 

Existing evils, we may reasonably expect, will 
sooner or later be remedied: high attainments, we 
may confidently hope, will be reached, when teach- 
ersare persuaded, either by their love of their pro- 
fession, the existing state of public sentiment, or the 
compensation they receive, to devote their time, tal- 
ents and energies, exclusively to the labor of rightly 
training the young. 

Let every friend of schools; let every good citi- 
zen ; letevery community, therefore, as far as possi- 
ble, encourage young men—and young ladies, too— 
to regard the teachers’ profession as worthy of the 
best talents and the best virtues of our country, and 
one in which a] fe of self-denying, faithful labor will 
be certain to meet with proper and adequate rewards. 

M 


Ohio Journal of Ed. Sandusky C.ty. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Moon upon THE WEATHER.— 
A Paris astronomer has published the result of twenty 
years’ observation upon the influence of the moon. In 
the first quarter it rained (during the period of twen- 
ty years embraced in the calculations) 764 days; 
from the first quarter to the full moon it rained 845 
days; from the full moon to the last quarter it rained 
761 days, and from the last quarter to the new moon 
it rained 696 days. So that during the moon’s in- 
crease there were 1,609 rainy days, and during her 
decrease only 1,457—a difference of 152 days. This 
difference is more likely to have been accidental than 
the result of any natural cause, and the conclusion 








‘which we derive from the statement is, that the moon 


has no influence upon the weather. 
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Moral, Literary & Scientific Selections. 


CHINA, ITS CITIES AND TRADE. 

The following letter to the New York Commercia] 
will be read with interest and profit :— 

Where is Shanghae, that all these vessels come 
from, and how is it that it has so rapidly become such 
an important place? 

The above questions have been often asked, within 
a short time, and judging from the immense trade 
of the port during the past year, they will be often 
repeated, for a knowledge of the place is of vast im- 
portance to the commercial public. 

By the treaty of peace between H. M. the Queen 
of Great Britain and the Emperor of China, ratified 
at Nanking, on the 26th of August, 1842, it was 
agreed that the following ports should be opened for 
the transaction of business affair, viz .—Canton, 
Amoy, Fuchau Fu, Ningpo, and Shanghae, and that 
foreigners should have the liberty of residing 
with their families and establishments at these ports, 
for the purpose of carrying on their business without 
molestation or restraint. So far as Canton is con- 
cerned, this treaty has not been of much use, as for- 
eigners are as. much restricted now as they have been 
for many years, not being allowed to go out of the 
original limits assigned them, and every plan has 
been resorted to, to throw impediments in their way. 
This is the principal reason why the foreign popula- 
tion has not increased there more rapidly. And but 
for this, Canton would long since have numbered 
its foreign residents by thousands instead of hundreds 
as at present. 

By reference to the map, the position of the five 
ports can be readily seen, and in order to have a cor- 
rect view of the subject the reader had better consult 
one. 

Amoy is situated on an island of the same name. 
about 200 miles to the northward of Canton, Its po- 
sition for trade is very good, it being the principal 
port of the Fuhkien province, and many important 
places in the interior receive their supplies through 
it. Some hundreds of junks belong to and trade with 
this port, and a large business is done at Formosa, 
Singapore, and other neighboring places. The trade 
here is increasing rapidly, and the population is about 
300,000. 

Fuchau Fu is the capital of the Fuhkien province, 
which is the principal district for black teas. The 
population is about 600,000, but there is as yet very 
little trade at this port. 

Ningpo is situated in the Cheukiang province, and 
has a population of 300,000, but as yet very little for- 
eign trade. 


Shanghae, the most northern port in the empire, 
open for trade, is situated on the Woosung river, near 
the mouth of the Yang-stze-kiang, which is one of 
the largest rivers of Asia. Here, since the opening 
of the port, has sprung up a business with such rapid- 
ity as to astonish the Americans themselves, accus- 
tomed as they have been at home tu see places spring- 
ing up like magic; and here is to be the greatest 
place of trade east of the Cape of Good Hope, far sur- 
passing Canton and Calcutta. In saying this we have 
only to sum up the advantages that Shanghae possess- 
es, which are so apparent as to enable the non-resi- 
dent to come to the same conclusion. 

In the first place, foreigners are not restricted to 
any extent, but can ramble wherever they choose in 








any direction ; the natives are friendly and harmless, 
and these advantages alone are sufficient to cause a 
much larger population than at Canton, where the 
foreigners are confined to a strictly prescribed limit, 
and the feelings of the natives towards the “outside 
barbarians” amount to positive hatred. 


At Canton, for nearly three-fourths of the year, the 
heat is very powerful, and the cold season is so very 
limited that the human system has not a chance to 
recover from the effects of the heat, which is shown 
in the languid, bleached appearance of the foreigners, 
most of whom are prostrated. 

At Shanghae, on the contrary, three-fourths of the 
year is cool, and ice of some thickness is common, 
the thermometer sometimes falling as low as 1U or 12 
degrees. The summer months are very hot, but the 
relaxed system easily recovers as soon as the cool 
weather sets in. The autumn is delightful, and com- 
pares very favorably with that of our own clime. 

At Canton no exercise of consequence can be tak. 
en except in the river, while here almost every one 
keeps his horse, and there are very fine promenades 
in the country in every direction. 

Another great advantage this port has over Canton, 
is the fact that it is situated so much nearer to the 
green tea districts, and here will be received, ere 
long, all the green tea of the empire, and even now, 
most of it comes here, which is well known to every 
one in the trade. 


The situation of Shanghae, so near the entrance 
of the Yang-stze-kiang, reminds one of New Or- 
leans, and like that city it has the benefit of a vast 
extent of up country, the products of which flow 
down in an uninterrupted stream; and when we re- 
flect that this river is navigable for junks of large 
size for more than 3,000 miles, it will be apparent 
that the position of the port is very favorable for 
trade. On this great river and its branches are sit- 
uated Nanking, Suchan, and other large cities, with 
a great number of smaller ones, and the mind is 
lost in wonder at the population and the extent of 
trade. 

In fact the whoie country is an enigma, and we 
know but very little more of it now, than when Mar- 
co Polo startled the world by his discoveries. 


When we reflect that from six to eight thousand 
vessels are often found in some of these places, somé 
of which are situated 1800 or 2,000 miles from the 
sea, we can form a slight estimate of the vast inland 
traffic, and the little importance of the foreign trade 
to the country in comparison with the domestic. 

It is computed that two thousand junks of all sizes 
arrive annually at Shanghae from the Southern pro- 
vinces, Formosa, Singapore, Penang, &c., &c., while 
the number that arrive down the Yang-stze-kiang, 
average six thousand yearly. To these must be add- 
ed the great number of fishing boats with which the 
coast of China swarms. 

The population ef Shanghae is said to be at least 
500,000. Within sixty or seventy miles of Shang- 
hae is situated the great city of Suchan, the popu- 
lation of which it is difficult to ascertain, but that it 
is considerably over two millions there is no ques- 
tion, and even then it is scarcely that of Nanking. 
Suchan is famous throughout the country as the 
Paris of China, and here more money is spent in 
pleasure and gayety annually than even at Pekin, 
although the latter is the residence of the Emperor 
and his court. 
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EFFECT OF MONOTONY ON HEALTH. 

In Dr. Draper’s admirable address to the Medical 
College, on the death of Dr. Pattison, he makes a 
few truthful remarks: 

«No man for any length of time can pursue one 
yocation or train of thought, without mental injury 
—nay, I will go further, without insanity. The con- 
stitution of the brain is such that it must have its time 
of repose. Periodicity is ‘stamped upon it. Nor is 
it enough that it is awake and in action by day, and 
in the silence of night obtains rest and repair. That 
same periodicity which belongs to it as a whole, be- 
longs too, to all its constituent parts. One portion 
of it cannot be called into incessant activity without 
a permanent injury ensuing. Its different regions 
devoted to different functions, must have their sepa- 
rate times of rest. The excitement of one part must 
be coincident with a pause in the action of another. 
[do not think it possible for mental equilibrium to be 
maintained with one idea or one monotonous mode 
of life. There is a necessity for men of great intel- 
lectual endowment, whose minds are often strained 
to the utmost, to fall back on other pursuits, and thus 
it will always be that one seeks refuge in the plea- 
sures of quiet country life, another in the chase, or 
foreign travel, another in social amusements. Nay, 
with all men, even those whose lot has been cast in 
amore lowly condition, whose hard destiny it is to 
spend their lives in pursuit of their daily bread, with 
one train of thought and one unvarying course of 
events, what would become of them if it were not 
for such a principle as this? Men often say that the 
pleasures of religion, and of a christian faith are 
wholly prospective, and to be realized only in another 
world. In this way they make a great mistake, for 
these consolations commence even here, and temper 
the bitterness of fate. 

The virtuous laborer, though he may be ground 
down with the oppression of his social condition, is 
not without his relief; at the anvil, the loom or even 
at the bottom of the m ne, he is leading a double ex- 
istence—the miseries of the body find a contrast in 
the calm of the soul—the warfare without is com- 
pensated by the peace within—the dark night of life 
here serves only to brighten the glories of the pros- 
pect beyond. Hope is the daughter of despair. And 
thus a kind Providence hasso overruled events, that it 
matters not in what station it may be—wealthy or 
poor, intellectual or lowly—a refuge is always at 
hand, and the mind worn out with one thing turns to 
another, and its physical excitement is followed by 
physical repose.” 





WORDS ALTERING IN MEANING. 

What a multitude of words originally harmless, 
have assumed a harmful as their secondary meaning; 
how many worthy have acquired an unworthy. Thus, 
“Knave” meant once no more than a Jad; “villain” 
no more than a peasant; a “boor” was only a farmer ; 
a “churl” but a strong fellow. “Time server” was 
used two hundred years ago quite as often for one in 
an honorable, as in a dishonorable sense, “serving 
time.” There was a time when “conceits” had noth- 
ing conceited in them; “officious” had reference to 
offices of kindness, not of busy meddling; “moody” 
was that which pertained toa man’s mood, without 
any gloom or sullenness implied. “Demure” (which 
is des meurs, of good manners) conveyed no hint, as 
it does now, of an overdoing of the outward demon- 





strations of modesty ; in ‘‘craft” and “cunning” there 
was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but only 
knowledge and skill; “craft” indeed still retains very 
often its pure honorable use, a man’s “craft” being 
his skill, and then the trade in which he is skilled.— 
And think you that the Magdalen could have ever 
given us “Maudlin” in its present contemptuous ap- 
plication, if the tears of penitential weeping had been 
held in due honor in the world’—R. Trench, on the 
study of Words. 
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STATE OF EDUCATION IN WESTERN PENNA. 

Mr. Burrowes :—To the intelligent, reflecting 
teacher the prospect of usefulness and respectability 
in his profession must be brightening. This is true 
of faithful teachers in all grades of schools. It is 
becoming a living fact—a tact which has long been 
recognized in the ideal world, but of late a fact in 
the real world, and a motive of action; a fact that 
gathers around the recognition of it, responsibilities 
corresponding to its magnitude and importance—that 
the foundation of the perpetuity and prosperity of the 
American Republic lies in the diligent, proper and 
efficient education of aut the youth of the country. 
To witness the growing importance of this racr in 
the estimation of public opinion, is worth much 
self-denial and honest toil. To observe the magazines 
of physical and moral power, silently gathering around 
this fact for its establishment and protection, does 
one’s soul good. There is no mistake in this matter. 
Money, property, and influence ; science, literature, 
and taste; all are mustering their forces, almost 
unwittingly, for the establishment of such a system 
of public, free schools, as will actually effect the edu- 
cation of every child in the community for the duties 
of citizenship. 

Hitherto, in the mode of reckoning for the estab- 
lishing of a school, the first question that presented 
itself to the mind of most persons was : “ will it pay ?” 
This question has not been propounded in that broad 
and liberal sense in which the intelligent manufac- 
turer would view it, when he seeks a permanent in- 
vestment of his funds, as the most profitable means of 
employing them; but rather in that narrow, calcu- 
lating sense, which seeks such an investment of stock 
as will pay the largest interest in the shortest time. 
Whatever may be said of the amount of good inci- 
dently accomplished by this venal method of conduct- 
ing schools, causes are now at work, which, I trust, 
will soon have sufficient influence to control the 
whole, and effectually revolutionize the public mind, 
and set it right on the subject of schools. In many 
places, even now, the people are ready—almost 
ready—toask: “ How can every child in our commu- 
nity be educated for the duties and responsibilities of 
a citizen?” ‘The question of the present cost is be- 
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coming of secondary consideration. No community 
has ever become bankrupt by properly educating its 
children. 

It is for the purpose of illustrating this great idea 
of progression in an effort to establish the true basis 
of neighborhood and national prosperity and happiness, 
rather than for the purpose of attaching any great im- 
portance to my observations, that I give you a few 
incidents of my vacation tours in a portion of western 
Pennsylvania. Some things may appear to you and 
others as rather pert than pointed, other things rather 
impudent than searching; while I know that all [ 
can say in a short article, will only be suggestive and 
to the inquiring mind, unsatisfactory. Still, whatever 
may be the criticisms, I will commence the outlines, 
even if I should find it prudent to leave it to wiser 
and abler men to carry out the details. 

I cannot claim for this part of the State anything 
like respectable advancement, while I think there 
may be awarded to it something like creditable im- 
provement, in school matters. 

Pittsburg is, at present, unquestionably the center 

of Free School influence in western Pennsylvania, 
(I mean Pittsburg, Allegheny, and their suburbs. )— 
She is leading off, too, for the last four or five years, 
with a magnanimity and determination, a command- 
ing foresight and intelligent zeal, that create high 
hopes for the future. The public school houses are 
royal palaces, compared with the church basements 
and unsightly structures in which the public school 
system had its birth. The fourth ward of Allegheny 
took the lead in the erection of a very expensive, neat 
and convenient house for the accommodation of its 
public schools. Now the popularity and efficiency of 
that school demands for its accommodation a more 
spacious and commodious edifice; and the citizens 
will soon promptly supply that demand. The first 
ward of Pittsburg soon emulated this enlarged policy 
by a much larger and more expensive building. The 
third ward, Allegheny, followed with a perfect sample 
for a school edifice. But this probably has been ex- 
celled by a flourishing town in Lawrence county, 
some fifty miles north-west of Pittsburg, where a 
school building has since been erected after tie same 
model, and is finishing at much larger expense and 
in better taste. The third ward of Pittsburg has al- 
ready surpassed all other competitors by erecting and 
tastefully furnishing, by far the most magnificent pub- 
lie school building west of the Allegheny mountains: 
it is said to rival the best in the east. I mention these 
as samples of improvement: aye, I think I may say 
progress in this direction ! 

The public mind is gradually concentrating where 
it is found money and property may be safely invest- 
ed. Many of the best families are reluctantly over- 
coming their prejudices and withdrawing their sup- 


port from inferior pay schools, and giving their coun- 
tenance and influence to superior and more efficient 
public schools. Teachers of education and charac. 
ter are employed in these schools, at a salary that 
enables them to “lift up their heads” among other 
people ; more high-minded, urbane, intelligent, en. 
terprising ladies and gentlemen than those employed 
in the Pittsburg public schools, cannot be found in any 
other department of business. The patronage of good 
private schools is also bette than it ever was. The 
Allegheny county Teachers’ Association, which meets 
in one of the two cities on the last Friday evening 
and Saturday of every month, although it bears many 
of the discouraging characteristics of educational as- 
sociations generally, is stil] drawing together the true 
men and women of the corps of teachers, and giving 
opportunity for developing their comparative ability 
and success in their profession : it is every day gain- 
ing strength and advancing to power, which its slow 
progress will teach it to use for the best purposes — 
It is true that some respectable teachers may be found 
who cannot yet appreciate these meetings and their ex- 
ercises; and there may be those who are so pedantic 
that they affect to despise “these days of small 
things ;” but these will both alike soon find their level 
—while the true hearted, philanthropic teacher, who 
seeks by every means to press forward to the highest 
achievments in his profession, will win the hearts of 
all true educationists, and lead them on in the great 
work of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 

This is the bright side of the picture, and I would 
like to dwell upon it ; but my limits will permit only 
a glance at this side, while justice demands that we 
‘should look for a moment at the other also. 

The first thing that strikes one as wanting in these 
schools is an enlarged and catholic view of the sub- 
ject. There is no unity of action in the different 
wards of the two cities. There seems to be a friend- 
ly feeling for each other and the common cause in 
which they are engaged ; yet there is a want of any 
great concentration of effort and combination of inter- 
est and energy, that is worthy of a great and growing 
city. I refer wholly to their educational operations. 
There is a want of that system of things which can 
only be based upon the acknowledgment of the Fact 
that their educational interests are one. Things, 
I trust, are progressing to this point; but their progress 
is slow, 

The press, for instance, will freely canvass every 
other subject and vehemently urge its claims upon 
the attention of the public; but if the teachers ask 
their monthly meetings to be noticed and their pro- 
ceedings to be published, they are gravely asked to 
pay for such attentions. Although a deacon wields 
the pen and controls the paper, a notice of one of these 





meetings cannot find a place until the day after the 
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meeting is over ; and then it must be crowded into 
five or six lines, at the foot of a column of political 
slang. But even the dark cloud is lifting up from 
this quarter, and some of the dailies, for lack of gos- 
sip or from a better motive, seek the school room for 
items of interest. But I must press on. When the 


« American Association for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation” meets in these cities next August, you will 
be there and witness the state of things as they are ; 
and I know you will rejoice in them, as I do. 


Canonsburg and Washington, respectively, have 
long been the seats of the two great colleges of the 
west ; and why should not Washington county stand 
foremost in the cause of general education! Is there 
any. such confliction between the college and common 
school interests, as necessarily to determine this oth- 
erwise? And yet 1 fear, if she were brought to the 
test of close inspection, that Washington county 
would be found at least next to the hindermost in re- 
gard to the condition of public schools. The former 
place, whose boast it has always been, that the stu- 
dents attending Jefferson college were gathered from 
all parts of the Union, is fast waking up to a knowl- 
edge of the fact, that within a smal] section of coun- 
try around, there are growing up in comparative ig- 
norance more young men than she annually gradu- 
ates, for whose proper education no adequate means 
are provided. Can she in justice “ compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte,” while her own children 
“perish for lack of vision,” which, by a united effort 
she can impart to them, at much less expense ? These 
things ought to have been done and the others not left 
undone. Many are beginning to open their eyes to 
these things ; and in the midst of the revulsion, many 
are trembling for the fate of the old glorious Institution. 
There is an evident sinking ; Peter’s faith is shaken ; 
but, instead of manfully crying out: Lord save or we 
perish! and seizing hold of the hand extended to 
them in the great and general wakening up of the pub- 
lic mind in regard to the subject of universal educa- 
tion, and making an effort to adapt themselves tothe 
real wants of the community in which the college is 
located, they seize upon “an arm of flesh” as it is 
proudly and boastfully extended to them in the shape 
of—to my mind—a swindling system of cheap, schol- 
arship endowments. Do not shudder at my epithets. 
Time will prove that the circumstances do not de- 
mand any such proceedings in any college: that the 
whole is a stumbling block : a misconception of the 
thing demanded by the present real wants of the 
community : that the scheme most fearfully overlooks 
the domestic responsibilities of such institutions, 
and consequently it must wither them to the earth.— 
I hope in God that Jefferson college may survive 
the shock and yet live to bless the world as she 
has done ; but I fear the catastrophe. It might have 





been postponed, if not wholly avoided. There is no 
necessity for such extreme measures to keep up the 
prosperous and flourishing Female Seminary in the 
same place. IT looks to the real wants of the young 
ladies of the surrounding country, and it is so man- 


aged as to meet those wants. 


I approached Washington with the same feelings 
of reverence, with the same remembrance of the 
past, that the most ardent lover of his Alma Mater, 
treads the hallowed halls of old Jefferson: but my 
proudest thoughts are bowed to the dust in bitter- 
est sorrow and mourning that the great in her midst 
has departed and the chief of her famous men has 
fallen. But recently the amiable, the eminently good, 
the aged and venerable President, D. McConoughy, 
D.D., LL. D., after a long life of great usefulness, 
many years of which had been faithfully and effi- 
ciently devoted to the building up of Washington 
College, had slept in his grave, in the full hope of a 
renewed youth in a brighter world on high. The di- 
rection of the College had fallen into the hands of 
another, no doubt as good as he, but less skilled in 
controlling the passions of such stubborn, reckless 
young men as too often disgrace the name, and thwart 
the very means that are calculated to redeem and ed- 
ucate them for the duties of coming life. Ata time too 
when this good man and his friends had been unsuc- 
cessful in accomplishing the earnest desires of their 
honest hearts, and at a time when the College most 
needed his energy and hie counsel, the best patron 
of the institution was called, as we trust, to a bright- 
er sphere. The generous, the noble, the magnani- 
mous, the Hon. T. M. T. McKennan, LL. D., is no 
more; and a nation may lament his loss. Thus lies 
Washington College, almost prostrated from the ope- 
ration of causes which no human wisdom could foresee 
nor any human arm avert. But her future is hope- 
ful. A more eligible and desirable site for the loca- 
tion of a literary institution of the largest class, can 
nowhere be found. Among a more intelligent, pious, 
wealthy and respectable class of citizens, a student 
never found his lot cast. Washington is the faithful 
student’s home. If some of the best men are gone,a 
host of good, energetic, enterprising men still stand 
firm to any demand that in this emergency may be 
made upon them. Washington College will still live 
and, as in former times, will continue to send forth 
her strong men to make glad the ends of the earth. 
If there is anything in her organization which suited 
former days better than the present, the wisdom of 
her patrons will promptly make the change that shall 
adapt it to the present wants of the community. 

But the citizens of Washington, like those of Can- 
onsburg, have, while zealously bending their efforts 
to build up their College, lost sight of a duty equally 
sacred to their well being. The opinion has been too 
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freely entertained, that the College must be sustain- 
ed, even at the exxense of the common schools.— 
Indeed some wise ones have thought that the eleva- 
tion of the common schools of the town to any res- 
puctable standing, would interfere with some of the 
interests of the College; and for that reason no such 
state of things was very desirable. I am glad to 
know that this idea is now thought to be at least 
three or four or five years ancient. Some three years 
ago, when the present gentlemanly, efficient and en- 
ergetic Principal and Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, took charge of the High School, at a salary 
of about $250 per annum, the schools were in a most 
dilapidated condition ; but the above false impression 
was worn off to the tune of the figures just present- 
ed. Without following the history of the movement: 
it will be sufficient to say that this young man, A. 
M. Gow, Esq., by indomitable energy and persever- 
ence, backed up by a board of sterling men for 
school directors, has perfectly revolutionized the 
whole system; and as far as I can learn, with the ful- 
lest and most cheerful confidence of the whole peo- 
ple, has taken charge of all the schools; as Superin- 
tendent for the current year, with the greatest cer- 
tainty, that in every department, they will rival the 
best conducted schools in the city of Pittsburg. It 
is said there have been battles by the way; but the 
victory is now won, and Washington cannot fail to 
soon erect a building for her public schools, and be- 
come as famous for their efficiency, as the true view 
of the case, formerly made her ridiculous without 
them. Iam sorry to say that the Principal’s salar, 
amounts as yet to only $450; but such service as he 
gives, and such success as attends his labors, wil] 
soon demand a stronger evidence that they are ap- 
preciated, or there will be a cal! for them elsewhere. 
No agent is probably operating more efficiently in fa- 
vor of the schools of the county, than Washington 
Female Seminary. Large numbers of young ladies 
are sent out annually from this fountain of good in- 
fluences, fully equipped as instructors of youth. Its 
energy and power to do good seem to grow with its 
age. 

I would lixe to go on and speak of West Alexan- 
der Academy, the oldest and best institution of the 
kind in Western Pennsylvania: to enter into some 
details in regard to the enlightened and liberal sys- 
tem of free schools in the city of Wheeling: to 
show the fearful state of things in this respect in the 
city of Steubenville, Ohio; and to refer to several 
other points that I have touched ; as well as to ana- 
lyze the different kinds of teaching that I have had 
the pleasure of witnessing. But I have already drawn 
out this article to an unlawful length. I trust that 
others, at the different places that I have mentioned, 
will feel it their duty to take up the subjects, which 








[ have so slightly touched, and discuss them at ful] 
length. Yours, &c., 


New Castle, October 26, 1852. W. T. 





AN ESSAY ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
READ BEFORE THE PITTSBURG TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


We, your committee, appointed to report on the 
subject of Female Education, beg leave to submit the 
following : 

We believe the subject given to our consideration 
to be of the highest importance ; demanding a care. 
ful and thoughtful attention. Its frequent discussion, 
in other places, evinces the interest which is taken ip 
it, and induces us to hope that any observations which 
we may make, however imperfect, will not be entirely 
unprofitable or uninteresting. 

Education, in its most extended sense, consists in 
that course of moral and mental training, which will 
fit every human being for the part which he or she 
may be called upon to sustain in the relations of life, 
God has given us certain faculties and powers of 
mind, for the cultivation of which we are responsible, 
On this depends chiefly the amount of happiness we 
may experience here, and we are led to believe, also, 
that in a future state, our brightest pleasures shall 
consist in the exercise of those faculties, strength- 
ened and perfected. 

How important then does it appear that woman, 
whom a wise Providence intended to fill an import 
ant office in creation, should be trained and educated 
with care! How great the error which bestows an 
undue attention on ornament and display, and leaves 
the mind and heart vacant, or filled with wrong and 


foolish impressions ! 
From her earliest infancy woman is surrounded by 
influences, which have an exceedingly deleterious 


effect upon her character. During the first ten 
or fifteen years of her life, when she needs especiaily 
the guidance of some experienced hand, she is gener- 
ally left to herself or under the care of those who, 
never having been trained themselves, are incapable 
of training others. Thus in a measure abandoned, 
she is taught nothing which will be valuable in after 
years. With no fixed principle to govern her con- 
duct, all that she learns from the example and con- 
v:-rsation of those around her, is to regard dress as 
the highest aim of her existence, and wealth as the 
greatest earthly good. 

If circumstances permit, she enters some fashiona- 
ble seminary or boarding school, and it will be well 
indeed, if no greater evil than wasted time, is the re- 
sult of a three or four year’s stay in one of these in- 
stitutions, A few accomplishments are taught, such 
as music, painting, a little French or Italian, which 
are all very well, if not pursued to the exclusion of 8 
good English education, which is too often the case. 
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With these preparations for life, she leaves school, 
confirmed in her habits, and resolving to make as 
great a display as possible in the exhibition of these 


acquirements. If she be so unfortunate as to have 
no domestic duties to perform, time hangs heavy on 
her hands: ennui and discontent begin to oppress 
her mind. As a resource from these feelings, she be- 
takes herself to Novel reading, that bane of society ; 
the least of whose evils, are the false views it gives 
of life. Thus she spends her time in aimless em- 
ployments, and lives without kaowing the purpose of 
existence. . 

In the meantime, man, whose companion she is to 
be, is pursuing his education under very different 
circumstances. Having generally some plan formed 
for the future, he subjects himself to the discipline 
of severe study in order to accomplish his object.— 
Thus he leaves college with definite purposes, and 
with attainments which differ widely from those ob- 
tained under the system before described. 

Now it is evident to every reflecting person, that, 
if it is important that man should be educated, that 
his faculties should be trained and his mind cultiva- 
ted; it is at least equally so, that she who is to bear 
him company through life, should receive something 
more than that shallow and superficial training 
which cultivates the external and showy, at the ex- 
pense of the mind and heart. How lamentable is 
the fact that men of solid acquirements and intellect- 
ual tastes, are rarely associated with women who are 
equal in that respect. Deceived by outward appear- 
ance, they imagine all is well within, and enter on 
one of the most important relations of life, with a per- 
son who cannot understand their feelings or enter 
into their pursuits, Thus disappointed in their dear- 
est Wishes, they turn to other sources for sympathy, 
and find it in the society of their own sex: in clubs, 
reading-rooms, Odd Fellow’s and Masonic Lodges— 
in short, every where but at home, where their pres- 
ence and influence are most needed. Thus does this 
great evil of making the education of the sexes differ- 
ent, strike a blow at that social happiness, which is 
the f.undation of all excellence in our moral and 
poitical institutions. 

We know there are some, and their number is 
greater than is generally imagined, who object to the 
idea of giving woman a more liberal education, on 
the ground that she is incapable of receiving it. Such 
Persons talk a great deal of the delicacy, modesty, 
and refinement of the sex; of the home influence 
which they possess; not aware that true refinement 
and ignorance can never be companions, and that 
women’s influence is infinitely less, than if it were 
exerted by minds enlightened and informed, com- 
manding respect and admiration, by the dignity of 
true intellect. 





This class of persons have formed their ideas of 
woman from fashionable Novels, as a being beautiful 
and graceful beyond description, as frail] and delicate 
as the summer flower, which droops under the heat 
of the sun; a being to whom the very mention of 
physical labor were an insult too gross to be borne. 
The true idea of the sex is as different from this, as 
the twinkling of a star from the light and heat of the 
mid-day sun. 

But an assertion which has never been proved, may 
well be doubted, and that which calls in question the 
capacity of woman, is not sustained by facts, ' It is 
true, perhaps, that the female mind, by a long course 
of neglect and abuse, has degenerated and lost much 
of its origina] strength; but that it was created with 
greater natural powers is proved by the fact that 
numbers of females, in every age, have risen above the 
trammels of prejudice, and become “burning and 
shining lights,” benefactors of their sex and of man- 
kind. Some have even explored the depths of sci- 
ence,and adorned the chair of the philosopher ; and 
there are many whose names will remain forever on 
the annals of literature, as its pride aud ornament. 


We are not among those, however, who would 
take woman from her natural position, and send her 
forth to address audiences, to command armies, to fill 
offices under Government, or to join in the clamor of 
elections. These things we believe foreign to her 
nature; nor do we think them coveted by many wo- 
men who possess a cultivated and well regulated 
mind. We believe that those who advocate such a 
change forget that no good would result from it, 
while the evi] consequences would be incalculable. 

If it be true that childhood needs the care, the 
counsel and the watchful eye of the mother: if it 
be true that the wor!d owes its great and good to her 
labors: if it be true that a Washington owed his first 
impulses to the most honored and venerated of her 
sex : if these things be true, then is woman’s mission 
the highest, the most important, the most arduous, 
that can well be imagined, nor would she exchange 
it, if she understood its true importance, for all the 
wealth of the world, or all the fame and distinction 
that life can give. 

In the reform of Female Education we think the 
pruning knife should be applied extensively, to lop 
off the dead leaves and over abundant vegetation 
which destroy the growth of whatever is really use- 
ful. We would begin with those branches termed 
ornamental, and carefully inquire whether their ac- 
quisition is of such importance, that a large portion 
of valuable time must be spent in pursuing them. It 
is not considered at all necessary, in the education 
of a gentleman, that he play with tolerable skill on 
any musical instrument; and yet every girl, whose 
position in society affords the means, is compelled, 
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without reference to taste or talent, to sit three or 
four hours a day at the Piano; often in a vain en- 
deavor to become, that for which nature never in- 
tended her, a good musical performer. The same 
may be said with regard to other showy accomplish- 
ments, such as painting, drawing, &c. A genius 
for these things is rare; and tolerable proficiency 
can hardly repay us for the loss of time and neglect 
of more imporlant matters. 

We would also commence at the beginning, and 
teach the elements of science before we attempt its 
difficulties. We would have every woman taught 
the principles of her own language, before she studies 
French, Italian, or German ; we would have her un- 
derstand the laws of her being, before the laws which 
regulate the planets in their ccurses; we would 
have her acquainted with the history of her own times 
and country, before she “surveys old Greece and 
Rome:” we would have a solid foundation laid, and 
then who may or shall prescribe the limits of woman’s 
education? Every avenue of science wil] be open 
to her, and with a mind enlightened and cultivated, 
she will take her true place in society, which will be 
regenerated through her influence: an influence al- 
ways great, but infinitely increased and extended by 
such an education. Marrua Gtass, 

Me issa Epaar. 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered at the opening of the public school house, 
in Danville, Montour Co., Oct. 14, 1852, by the 
Rev. J. W. Yeomans, D. D. 


Frienps anp Feiiow Citizens :—The building in 
which we are assembled has beén obtained and fitted 
up for the use of a part of the pubiic schools of our 
borough ; and as it is now completed, and about to be 
occupied for that purpose, the Directorshave deemed 
this a fit occasion to invite a public meeting of our 
people, and ask their attention to a few thoughts 
which may be suggested by the history, the design, 
and the present condition and prospects of our sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

In consenting, at the request of the Directors, to 
address you on this occasion, I purpose not to task 
your attention with 2 long and elaborate discussion 
of any single topic, but to offer in relation to several 
points, a few such hints as may seem best adapted to 
promote the usefulness of this important institution 
among us. 

The history of Pennsylvania, in respect to the 
means and methods of general education, is different 
from that of several of the other old and important 
states of the northern portion of the Union. This 
Commonwealth has no fund for the support of a sys- 
tem of Common Schools. The only resource for the 
support of a scheme of general education by the State 
has been taxation. In some of the States, the appro- 
priation of public lands to the purposes of education, 
at an early period, or the creation of a fund in other 
ways, prepared the way for the early establishment 


already conferred inestimable benefits on several gen. 
erations of the people, and has attained the vigor 
stability and completeness of a full maturity. By 
the circumstances of this State in its early period 
did not favor, or at least, did not produce, the estab. 
lishment of a large and permanent fund for schoo] 
and, as a consequence, the system of State Schools 
was later in its beginning, and has yielded less fruit 
in the general intelligence and culture of the people, 
The value of a large fund for the support of com. 
mon schools to the people of a State will of cours 
depend on the prevailing sentiments and habits of the 
people. For, on the one hand, a fund may not be jy. 
diciously managed, and may render a large portion 
of the people more indifferent towards education than 
if they should pay for it as they go along; or on the 
other, the people may appreciate education so highly 
as to bear ample taxation for its support. In the /at. 
ter case education will prosper more without a fund 
than with one; for nothing more engages the interest 
of the people in any institution than their being called 
upon steadily by law or otherwise to contribute to its 
support. 
No doubt much more can be expended for educa. 
tion in a community where the avails of a rich fund 
lie plentifully in the hands of disbursing officers, and 
where the management is simple and quiet, and 
agents have only to apply the public means and ac. 
count for their expenditures to the government in 
the appointed way. But we should remember, thet 
for the usefulness of public schools there must be not 
only the necessary expenditures, to build houses and 
supply teachers, but also an interest among the peo 
ple, alive and watchful, to detect abuses, suggest or 
admit improvements, encourage faithfulness and skill 
among the teachers, punctuality and diligence among 
the pupils, and diffuse as largely as possible, among 
themselves, the benefits of the institution. 


Now if our Commonwealth has, as yet, at her dis 
posal no large and productive fund for the support of 
her system of public instruction, she has whatever of 
advantage can be derived from the immediate depen- 
dence of the system on the tax-payers of the State— 
And although we should not go so far in boasting of 
this advantage, as to imply that this plan is every 
way better than the other, or better than some sort 
of union of the two, yet we certainly need uot hesi- 
tate to admit that the present system has advantages 
which, in the absence of other causes, are operating 
powerfully for the cause of general education in our 
state. 


And first it commands, for the most part, an amount 
sufficient to give the schools of the State a very con- 
siderable practical efficiency. It enables all the fam- 
ilies of the state to maintain good schools among them 
a part of every year, with funds partly provided by 
the state, and partly furnished in due proportion by 
the families themselves. It induces those commu- 
nities which set a higher value on general education 
to add largely by voluntary taxation, to the amount 
received from the state, and thus to increase among 
them the benefits of this public instruction. Now, to 
say nothing of the vast amount of principal which 
must be placed in charge of the state authorities, and 
vested by them, at some hazard, and with no small 
trouble, and expense and responsibility in the man- 
agement, the people have this valuable inducement 
to tax themselves the more, in order to secure the 





of a system of Common School instruction, which hag 


greater benefit of the schools for which they are taxed 
by the state. The state of Connecticut has had 4 
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large school fund for several generations. But it was 
go dificult for the legislature to devise a plan for dis- 
| tributing the avails among the people, so as at the 
same time to satisfy the people and induce them to 
raise enough more to keep up good schools, and en- 
liven the general interest in them, that it became a 
serious question with the enlightened people of the 
state whether their great fund was any real advan- 


e. 
"Eecondly, this system of regular taxation for schools 
brings up the subject of general education before the 
attention of the citizens, and makes them familiar 
with the cause of common education as a proper mat- 
ter of public concern in every civilized community. 
It is suggestive; and reaches, especially in this com- 
monwealth, a numerous class of minds, which would 
scarcely be reached in any other way. Witha fund, 
of the existence of which half the people would know 
nothing, while still more would not know how it was 
managed, it would be far more difficult than it now 
is, to call the attention of thousands in our State to 
the duty of educating their children. Taxation is a 
hint, from high authority, that the education of the 
young isa sacred duty which the state owes to her- 
self; and when society thus expresses her interest in 
the knowledge and virtue of its members, and claims 
the right to compel provision for their education, it 
takes a deep hold on the attention of many who 
would otherwise be the last to feel an interest in the 
subject. 

Thirdly, There is this farther advantage in drawing 
the support of our schools directly from the people ac- 
cording to the present laws of our state, that it keeps 
the eyes of the people open on the directors, and oth- 
er officers who are responsible for the application of 
the money, while it also gives them a personal con- 
cem in the wise expenditure of funds which they 
must contribute their share to supply. In the towns 
which have become interested in the improvement 
of the public schools, the largar part of the school tax 
isto be imposed and collected under the authority of 
the local directors ; upon whose proceedings the pres- 
ence and watchfulness of the tax-payers will not fail 
to be an all sufficient check. ‘There is little danger 
insuch circumstances, of a careless use of funds by 
directors, and little probability that funds will be sup- 
plied in this way by the people, unless they feel an 
interest in the benefits of the expenditure. Whether 
this part of the plan works well for the state in gen- 
al must be seen by its fruits; but all must see that this 
feature of our present system is not without impor- 
tant advantages, 


With the very promiscuous population of this state; 
itmay well be doubted whether a better foundation 
could easily be laid for a system of common schools, 
than is laid in our present laws. The system is 
doubtless susceptible of improvement; and the exten- 
sive outline will admit the introduction of many such 
additions and amendments as experience and obser- 
vation may suggest. The great requisite for its in- 
creasing usefulness is, that the members of each com- 
munity apply themselves with prudent diligence, and 
task the system to its limit of power, discovering its 
defects, and correcting them; and by no meansallow- 
ing the beneficent capacities of the institution to pass 
unimproved. 

There are inconveniences in the system as there 
are defects in all things human, and especially in 





things which require the co-operation of many minds. 
To the citizen of large property and no children to be’ 


educated, it seems an inequality to pay a heavy tax 
for the schooling of his neighbors, most of whom he 
considers able to purchase instruction for themselves. 
But that some system is necessary to secure the gen- 
eral education of the families of the state, and especi- 
ally of the poorer classes, is on all hands admitted. 
This necessity itself, if duly considered, will go far 
to reconcile the feelings to some unavoidable incon- 
veniences. Some families have no members who can 
enjoy the benefits of the institution; and some may 
prefer to procure instruction for their children in pri- 
vate or select schools. Both these classes receive 
greater advantages from the system of common edu- 
cation than might at first view be supposed. They 
have more pecuniary interest in the intelligence and 
good morals and peaceful habits of the community 
than the poor who pay little or no taxes; for they 
have more to lose by the violence and lawlessness of 
the ignorant and the vicious. They have more social 
interest in the good habits of tlie poorer classes 
than the poor themselves; for having a measure of 
culture and being raised to a comparatively higher 
sphere of socia] enjoyment, they find no satisfaction, 
but only annoyance and disgust, in those riotous pleas- 
ures which are the element of the low bred and the 
vicious. A. dsince many families may choose rather 
to maintain seminaries which are more select, than 
to avail themselves of the common schools, these may 
be the more contented to bear their share of a gener- 
al school tax, while they consider that they contrib- 
ute to support a beneficent institution for those who 
cannot purchase for their families the higher degrees 
of education and many of whom desire nothing better ; 
that they thus pay, and at a very cheap rate, for that 
conciliation and sympathy and influence with the 
masses which they would wholly forfeit by a total sep- 
aration from an enterprize so closely connected with 
the general good; and that they thus sanction and 
sustain a law which commands a vast amount of 
means for education from persuns of ample wealth, 
and large families, but no culture, and who would not 
give anything for schools except under the force of 
law. These and other like considerations, if candid- 
ly weighed, will go far towards overcoming the re- 
pugnance which some may feel against a law which 
taxes them without offering a direct return. 

We might, therefore, let it be granted that our ex- 
isting school laws are defective in several points, 
both as to their provisions for raising money, and their 
ways of applying it. And yet, remembering that ia- 
telligence and virtue in the people, are, to a free 
state, the only security of right ; that nothing but good 
schools can maintain intelligence and virtue: that 
the state only can ensure good schools to the full ex- 
tent of the public need ; that taxation is the only pe- 
cuniary resource of the state; that property or some 
representative of property is the proper subject of tax- 
ation, and ought as much to pay for this kind of de- 
fence as for any other, we may see more reasons for 
contentment with some such approach as we now 
have, towards an equitable taxation for schools, than 
for meditating any change which would sacrifice 
our present advantages without supplying better. 

The application of the funds, and the reguiations 
concerning the schools, form the most difficult and 
important part of the enterprise; for if the system 
can be so carried on throughout the commonwealth, 
tbat its benefits may be manifest to every enlightened 
citizen, it will readily command an ample support. 


The main points of importance in the management 
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of the schools by state authority are the provisiou.s for 
the accommodation of the schools, and the supply ot 
competent teachers. 

In providing conveniences for the pupils in the 
public schools, regard should of course be !iad to con- 
venient space in the rooms, to provisions for regulat- 
ing temperature and ventilation and to facilities and 
helps for study, and recitation in all the branches. 


1. Convenient space in the rooms. 

The Directors of our public schools feel themselves 
bound to the strictest econ moy in expenditure, in 
order as much as possible to lighten taxation, and to 
prevent the system from growing so burdensome that 
the people will cast it off. But they will always be 
able to justify their expenses before considerate per- 
sons, when they provide space in the rooms which 
shall give every pupil full accommodation,for comfort- 
able sitting, and for all the books, papers, :nstruments 
and motions required by the studies and exercises he 
is pursuing. Where people do not consider what is 
really needful for the convenience and success of the 
mental operations, and for some of the muscular mo- 
tions required in the exercises of scholars, they are 
very liable to build their school houses proportionate 
in size to the number of the scholars, supposing them 
to sit together almost or quite in mutual contact; and 
then the houses are not considered full while any 
more can get in. Such accommodations have for- 
merly been very common, even in parts of the coun- 
try where education has received more enlightened 
attention than it has in our own state: But all who 
have had any experience in what can properly be 
called study and education, will not only be willing 
but will require, that each pupil shal] have space 
enou _h for a seat by himself, with a table either by 
himself alone, or shared by him with another, with a 
box or drawer where his books and apparatus can be 
neatly and safely kept; and such provisions as are 
requisite to accommodate writing and all the exerci- 
ses pertaining to the various branches of our system 
of common education. 

Not only must the space be large enough, but it 
must be convenient in its form and the arrangement 
of its contents. The interior of a school room has 
much more to do with the progress of the scholars 
than is commonly supposed. Perhaps for the degree 
of education which many aim at, it may seem suffici- 
ent to give space enough to accommodate the schol- 
ars on continuous benches, at long writing tables 
round the sides of the room, with the smaller schol- 
ars arranged on benches in front. Bu even in the 
country schools where the scholars of all ages must 
be in the same school, it is desirable that even the 
smallest should have more than a mere bench to sit 
on. They should have conveniences, for comfortable 
positions, to relieve the weariness of their confine- 
ment, and for such quiet yet entertaining + xercises, 
as may keep their faculties awake, without disturb- 
ing the order of the school or interrupting the other 
scholars. In the farming districts, where the popu- 
lation is small, and thé scholars of all ages and al! 
stages of advancem+nt must be committed to one 
teacher, there is a fundamental disadvantage which 
hinders comfortable,and often very important arrange- 
ments in other respects. There is at least a seeming 
necessity which subjeets the schools to inconvenien- 
ces and hinders their progress. But in towns where 
scholars are numerous enough to be classified and 
distributed into departments each with a suitable 
teacher, there can be space for accommodations which 


will promote the comfort and health of the pupils 
invigorate those mental operations on which educa. 
tion depends, and make the school room attractive ag 
a place of agreeable entertainment and mental actiy. 
ity, instead of repulsive, as a place of drudgery oy 
confinement. 

2. Next we observe, that in provisions for the ac. 
commadition of the public schools, regard should be 
had to the regulation of temperature and ventilation, 

It is not duly considered how much the success of 
the mental operations depends on comfort in these 
particulars. To say nothing of the reluctance of 
children to go and sit out their six hours each day jn 
a room, where in the winter they shiver, half the 
time, with cold, and in the summer are half suffoca. 
ted in hot and unventilated enclosures; a reluctance 
which often has very much to do with some childreny 
aversion to their schools and their books, and with 
their backwardness in learning; to say nothing of 
this, a want of regard to temperature and ventilation 
is injurious to the health of the young, and a grext 
obstacle to their progress instudy. Children, above 
all other persons in health, need a proper temperature 
and pure air. How often the imperceptible seeds of 
lasting infirmity may be planted in unwarmed or u- 
ventilated school rooms, those know best who have 
observed th: sufferings inflicted by ill atcommok. 
tions, and seen them followed out in their natural ef. 
fects. That such defects should exist, we cannot 
wonder when we consider how long and how severe. 
ly the inconveniences must be endured in comma 
cases before the public attention can be called to 
them, and the remedy applied, and how little practi. 
cal knowledge is wont to be employed in providing 
and keeping in order some of the indispensable con- 
veniences of aschool room. A scholar whose men 
tal faculties can work well while his system is su 
fering from an uncomfortable temperature whether 
of cold or heat, and who can forget the annoyance 
of bodily sensations in all absorbing study, is one of 
those extraordinary scholars who need no education; 
and if all were like him, there would be no need of 
schoolhouses at all. But so long as those for whose 
benefit our schools are established must depend upon 
freedom from bodily disquietude as a condition of suc- 
cessful study, we must not hope to secure the full 
advantage of our expenditure for instruction without 
rooms which shall be suitably warm in winter, and 
pure and cool in summer; in which the pupils shall 
be safe from inquiry to health, and interruption and 
disturbance by untempered elements. 


3. The accommodations of our public schools must 
embrace the proper facilities for study and recitation 
in ali the branches. 

The scholars may study together without mutual 
interruption, if rules of order are duly observed.— 
But for the observance of rules of order it is nece® 
sary that each scholar should have a commodious 
place. When the arrangements in a schoolroom al- 
low a pupil only to share a long bench and writing 
table with half a dozen or a dozen others, they do not 
provide for the profitable use of time, and the proper 
engagement of the attention, and of the various facul- 
ties which are to be trained in the process of educa- 
tion. First, there must be what may be called the 
negative facilities, the removal of all needless causes 
of distraction,interruption or diversion of the thoughts, 
by provisions external and internal. External facili- 
ties of this negative kind are secured by a location 
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attention of the scholar may not be held fast to the 
exciting and dissipating tumult of the public street, 
till he enters the very school room and shuts the door 
behind him ;—quiet, where the scholar’s attention 
may not be every few minutes arrested by some unu- 
sual sound or motion of business or amusement with- 
out, and where there may be the fewest possible ex- 
citements of that curiosity which is so powerful in 
children, and so likely to make their school a place 
of confinement, at once irksome and unprofitable;—of 
easy and pleasant access, that the cheerful and elastic 
spirit of the pupil may not be deadened by the gloomy 
path through which he must wend his way to his 
school, and the kindling ardor of zeal quenched in a 
mire of disgust with the rough and repulsive envi- 
rons of his school house. And while care is taken to 
rovide for light and pure air within, the windows 
should be so placed as not to invite the attention of 
the scholars outward. Then, as to negative facilities 
for study within ;—they consist partly in allowing as 
few occasions as possible for scholars to interrupt or 
disturb one another by their necessary motions; as, 
when several are seated on one long bench, or at one 
Jong writing table, the motions of one must be felt 
by all; and partly and indeed quite largely in 
the regulations of the school and the orderly beha- 
viour of the scholars. Even with the best regulation, 
scholars of a vicious disposition have it in their pow- 
er to make serious disturb» nces in a school room, and 
to throw great obstacles in the way of the improve- 
ment of their schoolmates. The parents of one such 
child are not aware of the public injury they inflict 
by sending to the public school a pupil so given to re- 
fractory ways, that he must every day disturb the 
school, first by his violations of the rules, and neglect 
of his duty, and then by being arraigned and punish- 
ed for his disobedience. The internal regulations of a 
school have reference mainly to the prevention of all 
needless interruption during the hours of study. In 
a school where, as in most of our public schools, the 
studying and reciting must all or chiefly be done in 
the school room, there must be many -nterruptions at 
best; and these necessary interruptions are multi- 
plied and aggravated when a considerable portion of 
every day must be spent with the idle and the way- 
ward. As all such disturbances in a school, consume 
the time of teachers and pupils, with the interruption 
of all useful intellectual exercise, they should be, as 
far as possible, diminished ; and perhaps when the 
recitations which must be conducted in school, dur- 
ing study hours, are conducted as quietly as possible, 
and when all chastisement of delinquents, is done, as 
far as may be, out of school hours, we shall have at- 
tained all that isattainable of this sort of negative fa- 
cilities for progress in our schools. 


Though these remarks belong to a class of sugges- 
tions which are not often if ever presented, their im- 
portance will not fail to be seen and acknowledged 
by any one who will consider how strictly men of 
studious habits insist on being alone, and having u'- 
interrupted quiet, as the only condition of their great- 
est progress in study. If the laws of mind are the 
same in the young as in the old, and if minds of some 
maturity and discipline and self control cannot work 
to advantage without this security from interruption, 
what wonder that so many of our children, not excep- 
ting the most gifted and diligent among them, are so 
long in learning so little in our public schools; where 
the room is literally filled with a congregation of 
children, a part of whom cannot be made to maintain 


the appearance of attention to their proper business, 
without a style of urgency which distracts all the 
rest, where recitations are all the time going on, and 
for their own purposes, must be conducted as loud as 
a public discourse, when every few moments, pci- 
haps, some idler must be roused by one excla- 
mation of the teacher, some whisperer checked by 
another, some deserter from his seat driven back by 
another; where the voices of scholars asking liber- 
ties are rarely silent long enough for the teacher to 
reprove those who have taken liberties without ask- 
ing; and where every day and perhaps more than 
once in a day, some delinquent who has exhausted 
indulgence must be arraigned for chastisement, as 
justice to himself end a terror to the rest,.while the 
very end of the example presupposes that all drop 
their studies and turn spectators. Then too, the 
scholars themselves who are required to get their les 
sons under such circumstances, have little or none 
of that mental discipline which enables the mind to 
command its own attention in spite of distractions. — 
Now to think of some future statesman getting the 
foundation of his education under such advantages, 
expecting there to carry on a series of mental opera- 
tions which, if rightly conducted, must be as difficult 
for him as the composition of the Principia was for 
Sir Isaac Newton ;—why, to estimate ‘he case with 
some justice, solve the following problem: Suppose 
Daniel Webster to have possessed al] the knowledge 
of his most vigorous day,with only that degree of con- 
trol over the faculty of attention, which belongs to a 
young pupil in the common school; and suppose him 
to be shut up six hours of the day in such a study as 
we have described, and required to do all his think- 
ing there ;—how long would it have taken him to 
compose and commit to memory his speech against 
Hayne? 


These hints are intended only to draw attention to 
the great importance of som of these negative facil- 
ities for study required for the greatest success of our 
public schools. It will, indeed, be impossible, for a 
long time to come, perhaps always, to make our pro- 
visions satisfactory in this respect; but we should 
search out and consider what is wanting, and aim to 
supply it. 


Of the positive facilities for study, the first consists 
of books on all the br:nches of science to be pursued 
inthe schools. And among the multitude of books it 
is not easy to decide which are the best. It is only 
the experience of teachers of approved judgment 
which can be relied on to select, for the use of the 
school, books which unite the qualities of prompters 
and helpers. Books should be used in schools as 
prompters to thought. They should be designed to 
excite the scholar to the use of his mental power, to 
make him think closely and patiently, telling him one 
thing only to make him think of another; stating a 
fact tolead the pupil to search for the cause ; describ- 
ing phenomena to make the scholar to think of their 
due order in the course of nature. A book of anec- 
dote, or of mere historical narration will serve scho- 
lars for exercises in reading,and may give useful in- 
formation, but serves no purpose for mental! discipline. 
A book of arithmetic which teaches by rule and ex- 
ample only, which directs the scholar to place his 7 
under hir 9, and put down six and carry one; or teach- 
es him to compute the interest of 40 dollars for eight 








months, at 6 per cent. by multiplying by 4 and cut- 
ting off the two right hand figures for cents, and leads 
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his thoughts to nothing more, may guide the pupil in 
atew mechanical processes of thought, but cannot 
teach him to think. Hence the rage for simple books, 
entitled science made easy, which told everything 
and left nothing to be studied out, has had its day.— 
Common sense has decided that books for education 
should not be labor saving inventions, but means of 
increasing labor and making it profitable; as good 
roads are not to relieve horses from work, but to make 
them work to better purpose. 


But while good books for schools must not be so 
plain as to leave nothing for study, they must not be 
so blind as to furnish no leading thoughts—so dark 
that the pupil cannot see his first step. Suggestive 
hints for starting processes of thought are indispensa- 
ble ; but as the books are to be used under teachers, 
and not in mere private study, they may, as they must, 
be left with a general adaptation, leaving the parti- 
cular application of the books to the different capaci- 
ties of the scholars, very much at the discretion of 
the teacher. And it is in this department of his of- 
fice that the discretion of the teacher can very highly 
commend itself. 

In addition to books there are also other helps to 
study to be found in the various contrivances for il- 
lustrating the principles of science to the senses.— 
The formulas of mathematics, the diagrams of geo- 
metry, the drawings of mechanics, the miniature ma- 
chinery for illustrating laws of nature and explaining 
problems in philosophy, form together a body of ap- 
paratus, indispensable as incitements and guides of 
thought. They area part of the language of science; 
a compend of the literature of nature; select pheno- 
mena to stand along the path of thought, as classical 
explanations of principles. 

The value of apparatus in teaching cousists chiefly 
in the clear and direct views it gives of principles 
which would not be understood by the use of words. 
And in the present advanced state of common educa- 
tion, we cannot expect to gain the full advantages of 
our system, without the use of this help. It has be- 
come one of the duties of teachers and directors of 
our schools to provide such means of illustrating sci- 
entific principles, as wil! put the scholar in command 
of his science, and furnish him with a firm basis and 
substantial materials of thought in all the branches 
of his study. 

Among the facilities of study which are of chief 
importance in our schools, and facilities relating to 
internal arrangement, we must mention a suitable 
classification. A few words on this subject will be 
sufficient to show how much the progress of scholars 
depends on their being suitably classified, and how 
great disadvantages in this respect are borne with, 
by necessity, in our schools of every grade. The 
inconvenience is, however, more serious 1n the earlier 
stages of progress in learning than in the later. The 
diversity of talent in children is almost infinite, and 
where children of diverse capacities are placed in the 
same class, to be kept there month after morth and 
year after year, they must be subjected to some dis- 
advantages, which, however serious, are still una‘ oid- 
able. Those of the quickest minds and ‘those of the 
slowest in the same class, must be reduced to a rate 
of progress which shall be something like a mean 
between the rates adapted to the two extremes of ca- 
pacity. The readierscholars must thus be kept back 
ata sacrifice of time, and a loss of that discipline 
which must come from a thorough working of their 





powers. But what is far worse, the slower learners 
must be forced along over lessons which they do not 
learn and into lessons which they consequently can 
not; they fail of acquiring the beginning of their edu. 
cation, and therefore lose the whole. They pass over 
the first lessons without understanding them, and are 
therefore wholly unqualified to understand those 
which are more advanced.. They cannot take the 
higher steps in learning, because they have not taken 
the lower. Here is the failure which leaves many 
pupils in the rank of the intractables; and discour. 
ages their efforts for learning. The thorough mas. 
tering of a few first lessons, sometimes wakes up a 
mental energy which the scholar himself was not 
before conscious of, and which becomes the opening 
of a bright and sure promise; while the necessity of 
going on with his class, hurries him over unmaster. 
ed studies and drives him into a dark maze where he 
sees nothing and never finds out where he is. 

This is not always the fault of the teacher; it is of. 
tener owing to the necessity under which the teach. 
er isplaced. The scholars must fall into classes, for 
each one cannot be taught by himself. The number 
of scholars makes it impossible for individuals to re. 
ceive that degree of attention which their due pro- 
gress would require; and after all that the teacher 
can do, there will be, in every large school, those 
pupils who will fall short in the beginning and lose 
what they can never recover: and being dishezrten- 
ed in the outset, make no strenuous effort for ad- 
vancement in learning thereafter. 


For this defect there appears as yet no systematic 
remedy. Individual relief may be afforded by the 
perseverance of teachers in dealing with particular 
cases. But in the system of teaching in general, 
this want has no supply. That it is deeply and ex- 
tensively felt, especially in the higher institutions of 
learning,is evident from the complaints so often heard 
from all quarters, and the measures which have often 
been suggested to remove the evil. Perhaps the 
most to be hoped for in the case is to be sought by 
keeping attention awake to the deficiency, increas- 
ing the general efficiency of teachers, and encourag- 
ing them to apply the remedy to particular cases as 
far as they can; and above all to avoid as far as pce 
sible excess of numbers under one teacher. 


Where the discredit of falling back into a lower 
class is made as little as it can be, provided the cause 
is not wilful neglect on the part of the scholar; in- 
deed where the scholar is taught to consider it rather 
an honor than a disgrace to fall back for the sake of 
being thorough in his studies, perhaps more will be 
effected towards the remedy of the evil complained 
of than can be done in any other way. 


II, The second branch of this subject relates to the 
qualifications of teachers; second in the order in 
which it has now been mentioned, but by no means 
second in importance. 


It is not possible at this time even to present an 
outline of the course of thought which would bring 
the various points of this branch of our subject. under 
review. And particularly now, after the extended 
remarks already made, it would be improper to enter 
at large upon this topic, and take up time which by 
the arrangements of this occasion, has been assigned 
to another speaker. Perhaps an opportunity may 
be offered to take up this subject on some suitable 
occasion hereafter, and if so the opportunity will be 
cheerfully improved.— Danville Intelligencer. 
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